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PREFATORY NOTE 


THIS book is something of a supplement to, or rather 
continuation of, the matter provided for young stu- 
dents of music and general music-lovers in J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden’s Master Musicians (1909) and Modern 
Musicians (1913). 

It is, however, intended chiefly for young people 
who have a desire to realise that a composer is an 
interesting individual, and that art is a more im- 
portant thing than a cause of entertainment or a 
curiosity. 

Perhaps the book touches (slightly and insecurely) 
upon the “philosophy” of music; but the author 
believes that here and there among the thousands 
of young folk who like music are several hundreds 
who want to learn something of how to think about 
their liking of the art. Beyond liking is loving ; and 
loving is best maintained by a fine intellectual know- 
ledge of the thing loved. Loving is also best main- 
tained by the complete assimilation of the substance 
of the matter loved, and in music this assimilation 
can be effected only by real thought. If you like 
music in an unthinking, sensuous sort of way, you 
are only as a cat basking in the warmth of the sun. 

Philosophy in the way of art is not a severe thing ; 
it is no more austere than the art itself. Its great 
value, perhaps, is as a preventive against the waste 
of time; but it is also useful in the respect that it 
guards us against the foolishness embodied in such 
common remarks as: “I know what I like in music, 
and that’s good enough for me!” 
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ot FAVOURITE MUSICIANS 
PRELIMINARY 

7 DO NOT OFFER HERE A DEFINITE 
study of English music between Stanford and Hol- 
brooke, nor a survey of all the composers encom- 
passed between those two musicians ; nor—despite 
the title of the book—do I speak ofall English writers 
of musical works who, in one way or another, have 
been favourites with a particular section of the music- 
lovingcommunity. (English composers are men and 
women who, when they ordinarily create work to a po- 
etic text, use poetry written in the English language.) 
The time is now (1922) ripe for a thoughtful ex- 
amination of our music and musicians of the period 
1875-1920, provided that the music and the personal 
characteristicsof the“new” musicians born after 1878 
are omitted. With the exception of two outof the ten 
musicians spoken about in this book, it has now be- 
come finally clear what English music of that period 
represents in the worldof art. Thenatureofthe music 
is clear; and though all of the composers I speak of 
are still alive, and still at work, sufficient time has 
elapsed, and sufficient music has been made and 
tested, for a tentative and provisional critical judg- 
ment to be made. I mean that a careful and courage- 
ousstudent could writeasan historian of allcomposers 
born before 1878, with the exception of two. But the 
pagesthat follow this pronouncement do not attempt 


such an historical feat. 
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Lacking a general philosophical knowledge of 
English music from Stanford to Holbrooke, we can- 
not readily understand the new phase of English 
musicwhich has developed since about 1910. The in- 
fluences operating upon several composersbornin the 
1880’s and 18g0’s (and indeed in the 1900's, so en- 
ergetic and continuous is the spirit of music in this 
country), are partly foreign. Therefore a companion 
volume to the present volume would have to look 
abroad into France, Italy, and Russia. Yet however 
foreign may be these later influences, the result is still 
English music ; itis still a continuation of the line of 
art established by the phasethat began with Parryand 
Stanfordabout 1880. Therefore the impatient young 
music-lover who imagines that the world of mankind 
was created in his or her lifetime, actually requires 
knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the days 
when, to his or her thinking, only monsters roamed 
the jand. Asa fact, men lived and thought music in 
other generations than the present ; and as we get 
deeply intothesubstanceof earlier music we find that, 
after all, the boldest novelty was anticipated years 
ago by men who were too busy with the substance of 
things to trouble whether or no they were effecting 
novelty. Browninghas something to sayof this in the 
92nd section of his “Fifine at the Fair.” (My young 
ultra-modernist friends will fancy from these last sent- 


ences that Iam disparaging their tastes and interests.) 
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I do not offer the ten names that follow as any- 
thing but a representative selection from the list of 
our favourite musicians. Without halting to define 
the conditions and qualities that constitute a state 
of favour, I must remark that if I had included all 
composers born between 1852, or a few years earlier, 
and 1878 who are, or for a time were, favourites, I 
should have produced a book too bulky to be con- 
tained between one set of covers. Therefore readers 
who have favourites among English composers of 
this period whose names do not appear here, are 
not to think that they are favouring the unworthy. 
You need never doubt the worth of music, which 
seems to have done you good after you have been 
in contact with it. A piece is worth your attention, 
and is itself for you praiseworthy, if it makes you 
feel you have not wasted your time over it. Time 
is short, and needs to be well occupied. Anything 
that merely kills time is an implement of murder, 
and you, in making use of it, become a murderer— 
a terrible thought for the charlatan, except that the 
charlatan is callous and doesn’t mind. 

While I was contemplating the plan of the book, 
many names floated into my mind of musicians who 
had found favour in the sight of various music- 
lovers. There were the names of living men well- 
known many years ago—A. C. Mackenzie, Frederick 
Corder, John Frederick Bridge; and the names of 
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others who, younger in years, have died as Parry 
has died—Learmont Drysdale, Edmonstone Dun- 
can, Ernest Farrer, William Y. Hurlstone, Hamish 
MacCunn and Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the last of 
whom was more fully a favourite than any other or 
his time, not excepting even the still-living Edward 
German and Frederic Hymen Cowen. I thought 
of William Wallace, Algernon Ashton (too clever, 
perhaps, to be a true favourite with average people), 
Tobias Matthay, Arthur Hinton, J. B. McEwen, H. 
Orsmond Anderton (a lover of noble poetry, and 
himself a poet), G. W. L. Marshall-Hall, Ernest 
Austin (well named by his godfathers) and his 
brother Frederick, Ernest Walkerand Charles Wood, 
Basil Harwood, E. Cuthbert Nunn, J. D. Davis, 
Richard Walthew and H. Waldo Warner. Many 
song-writers came to my mind, as Roger Quilter, 
Martin Shaw, Albert Mallinson, and so forth, and 
several writers of opera, as Nicholas C. Gatty, James 
Lyon and Cyril Rootham. While I was allowing 
the 1870's to march through my mind as the birth- 
years of English composers, I found many other 
names of musicians whose work I should have liked 
to speak in the book I was contemplating: there 
were the names of W. H. Bell (whose star set for 
England, to rise for South Africa), Adam Carse, 
Joseph Speaight, Paul Corder, Edgar L. Bainton, 


Thomas F. Dunhill, Harry Farjeon, Landon Ron- 
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ald, E. Markham Lee (beloved of children, as is the 
name of Walter Carroll), Percival Garratt, Norman 
O’Neill, Cyril Scott, and some three score and ten 
of others. The names of many women composers 
came to me, because Ethel Smyth, though the great- 
est woman musician of her time, was not the only 
genuine woman composer—Katherine Eggar, Kath- 
leen Bruckshaw, Ethel Boyce, Liza Lehmann and 
a few song-writers, and Marian. Arkwright. When 
I thought of familiar writers of songs I became over- 
crowded in mind; and when ! tried to trace a path 
of superior cause of favour among writers of anthems 
I ceased to be able to think at all. More thana 
hundred English composers, born between 1850 and 
1880, have attracted the favourable notice of the 
English music-loving public. 

It is at first saddening to think at length of the 
many little hills of music erected in England during 
the years from 1880—saddening to think how small 
a part of the music is known, how much of it was 
known for a brief while, and how vast a mass of it 
will perhaps not be heard of again in public; not if 
a city of millionaires retire from business and spend 
their incomes upon concerts. There are composers 
who have made from fifty to five hundred pieces of 
music, who never see their names in programmes, 
even though half their work ispublished. Ina church 


may be an organ piece or an anthem of theirs, and 
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here and there in private houses may be a few of 
their songs, piano pieces, and chamber compositions, 
in regular use for the reason that people happen to 
have come across the copies casually. 

A certain composer, who made so much money 
out of a cantata, that if a pound a week had been 
given him from the day of his birth (in 1835) to the 
day of his death (in 1913)—and who, moreover, 
made this money in the first ten years the cantata 
was in use, once told me that he in his turn had 
been told by his publisher, that of every ten works 
published, nine were eventually used to wrap up 
parcels of the remaining one. This is disturbing; it 
means that printed copies of music exist in such 
profusion that, like the sands of the sea-shore, they 
may not becounted. And nearly all this multitudin- 
ous mass of music has been made in love—in the 
high passion of lofty thought; except that portion 
which was made of pride, or to afford means to live. 

But I doubt if we need be sad as we think of this 
matter. The love, passion, and pure thought that 
made the music, constitute the finest reward the 
creative artist can have; in the hour he exercised 
those qualities, he was truly living, and time for him 
was as eternity. 
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To GEORGE HALFORD 


Sor five years instruction tn harmony and 
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Mwah Gv lieGhie RS STANFORD 
STANFORD IS AN IRISHMAN, BUT WE 
call him an Exglish musician because he lives in 
England, writes for the English, and makes exclu- 
sive use of the English language. 

He has composed several hundreds of works, 
many of them of the largest possible size (excepting 
from the standard of comparison, of course, such a 
work as the “Ring” of Wagner, which is a set of 
four operas on one subject). He has written scores 
of pieces in which the national music of Ireland 
makes its appearance, and many other entirely 
original pieces that cannot be distinguished from 
songs and dances of his native country ; yet he has 
also written works that are not only not Irish but 
even not exclusively English, such works being 
“universal” in the ultimate manner of art. Among 
these super-national works is the choral composition 
mamed “The Last Post,” which (despite the fact 
that it incorporates an English theme) could be used 
for the same commemorative purpose by any noble 
nation, just as the “German Requiem” of Brahms, 
which was written to celebrate the death of German 
soldiers fifty years ago, could be, and is, used by the 
English. Stanford is at his greatest when thus in- 
spired by a general mood; it is this circumstance 
that makes him a great musician. And he hasa 
finer knowledge of the English language, and a more 
delicate capacity to convey its rhythm into music, 
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than any British composer since the musicians of 
the time of Shakespeare. I used to think he gained 
this fine knowledge of English poetical rhythm from 
association with his friend Robert Bridges, the poet ; 
but I now see that he had it from the beginning. 

It was in Dublin that Charles Stanford was born, 
the date being September 30, 1852. Thus at the 
moment in which I am writing, he is drawing to the 
end of his seventieth year. His life has been long, 
filled with the labour of composition from the tenth 
year to this present seventieth, and in historical 
retrospect it seems longer than even that stretch 
of three score years and ten. He acquired public 
fame in the 1870’s, and by a curious combination of 
circumstances, the eighth decade of the last century 
seems further away in the mind of a contemplative 
student than the period of Wordsworth and Keats, 
and further away indeed than the period of Shake- 
speare and Morley. This is chiefly because a dull 
and characterless epoch in English music ended in © 
the years when Stanford and Parry first arose to 
creative activity ; it was a period without vitality, 
and being dead seems immeasurably remote. The 
magnificent age of Elizabeth, and the splendid age 
of the poetic revival around the year 1800, were 
epochs of enormous vitality, and of a vitality that 
has proved permanent; those two epochs live for 


us to-day in their works, and being alive are actually 
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withus. Thus to read of Stanford in the newspapers 
of his first ten or fifteen years of music-making is to 
be transported into a mysterious twilight domain. I 
sometimes wonder how the important night appears 
to-day in this composer’s mind when, in 1876, asa 
brilliant young man of twenty-three, he heard his 
music to Tennyson’s “Queen Mary” played at the 
Lyceum Theatre; or how that other day appears, 
when later in the same year he heard his First Sym- 
phony performed at the Alexandra Palace. I expect 
those days are very close to him, because he has a 
splendidly retentive mind and a faculty to speak 
clearly and vividly of all the happenings of his career. 
With men like Sir Charles Stanford, events strike 
on the consciousness as things of reality ; they come 
to them with the vitality of actual things and (given 
the mood or need) will in later years recreate them- 
selves in all their original freshness. Young students 
of music should develop this recollective power. It 
makes for life in the soul, and keeps a man young 
in mind, whatever the number of years recorded 
against him. 

The father of Charles was a music-lover,as was the 
mother. The one was a good singer and the other a 
gifted pianist. The boy studied piano, organ, violin 
and composition of various Dublin teachers. When 
eight years old, he wrote a March that a year or so 


later was played ina pantomime atthe Theatre Royal 
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of the town. In 1862 he came to London to study 
music. In 1870 he went to Cambridge, where he was 
chiefly responsible for the fame Cambridge shortly 
afterwards acquired as a centre of music. For nine- 
teen years(1873-1892) Stanford wasorganist of Trin- 
ity College, holding other official posts; these—with 
thelistof his wideactivities as conductor, teacher, per- 
former and composer—will be found detailed in the 
musical dictionaries. Every summer between 1874 
and 1877 he went to Germany to study counterpoint 
withthe eminent German professors. During the first 
ten years of his public fame he was “the young Cam- 
bridge musician” in the language of critics and jour- 
nalists, and he was very regularly warned not to 
write fugue, canon and the other intricate marvels of 
the science of counterpoint, except when there was 
adequate cause in the subject to which he was provid- 
ing music. 

As I have said, it is with a curious sensation that 
one turns up the contemporary record of the begin- 
ning of such a life as Sir Charles Stanford’s. But 
though fardistant in effect fromreasonsI have hinted 
at, the paragraphs and articles are disturbingly near 
because of their affinity with the bulk of what is 
done in the same directions to-day. Constantly the 
critical writers admonish and advise the creators ; 
constantly they acclaim greatness where—as the 


passing years have proved—was no greatness at all, 
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but actually a stature less than the normal; and con- 
stantly they mention names of notabilities that have 
passed likea wisp of smoke. One feels sad that people 
should have lived in such times and thought in such 
ways, and one congratulates oneself on being more 
blessed in living in these later times—one congratu- 
lates oneself thus, until brought up with the thought 
that peoplethen were happy enough, beinginany case 
ignorant of their disadvantages (unless they were 
men of the character of Matthew Arnold), and that 
forty or fifty years hence, other people will look back 
on us with the same pity and wonder. And thinking 
still more deeply, one realises that such an idea asthis 
is sign and token of a sort of parochial imagination 
—a sign of ignorance, likely to induce men or women 
to fancy nothing was done in the world until they 
came into it, and so inclining them to condemn the 
greatness of the past, and to acclaim the greatness 
of their own achievements (which is what the French 
musicians of the twentieth century are doing, and 
also some of the young musicians in England who 
have arisen since about 1910). Among the mountain 
of pieces written by Stanford is a setting (for one- 
part chorus) of R. L. Stevenson’s poem, “ Foreign 
Children,” in which the child says: 


“ Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
Oh, don’t you wish that you were me? 
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You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat ; 

You must dwell beyond the foam 
But I am safe and live at home.” 


This is charming in a child; but I recommend 
students and practitioners of music not to be as 
children, but to carry into their work the little 
philosophy embodied in this paragraph. 

From the beginning Stanford associated himself 
with the poetryof Tennyson. One of his symphonies, 
the Elegtac (1883), is based on “In Memoriam.” He 
maintained the association for a good many years ; 
and as the qualities of the art of Tennyson become 
clear to the young reader, the various strength and 
weakness of Stanford’s own work will similarly be- 
come clear to him. The composition which by its 
popularity at one time hindered public appreciation 
of Stanford’s other works, much as the popularity of 
“The Messiah” has closed our interest in other Han- 
delian oratorios, was a setting of Tennyson’s “ The 
Revenge” (1886). The poet himself asked Stanford 
to set “The Revenge” to music, and he—usually very 
miserable when hearing that his poetry had been 
used by composers—particularly liked the cantata. 

In 1877 the young composer began his lifelong 
connection with the English Musical Festivals. At 
Gloucester in that year was performed a “Festival 
Overture.” The work was repeated at Crystal Palace 


the following December ; but, as with so many other 
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instrumental works by British musicians, the Over- 
ture has not gone into the permanent concert reper- 
tory. Says a contemporary critic from Gloucester: 
“A clever though fragmentary Overture by C. V. 
Stanford, one of the most worthy among the rising 
musicians of Cambridge, was introduced. Thecom- 
poser conducted his own work, which was exceed- 
ingly well received.” Another critic of the Festival, 
whose accent is as that of Joseph Bennett, after con- 
demning a “Concert Overture” by another young 
man, spoke of Stanford’s piece in the safe terms that 
have served critics since the beginning of the pro- 
fession of criticising. This writer says: “ The ‘Fes- 
tival Overture in B flat, composed for the occasion 
by Mr C. V. Stanford, who conducted it, requires a 
more intimate acquaintance than can be gained on 
a single hearing before any correct estimate can be 
formed of its merits. That it is the production of 
an accomplished artist cannot be doubted; and we 
are inclined to accept the applause with which it was 
received rather as an indication of a desire to hear 
it on future occasions than as a direct verdict on its 
worth. In the second part of the concert .... the 
charming ‘Concertstiick’ of Weber,” etc. A critic of 
the Crystal Palace performance found the Overture 
“an interesting and thoughtful work, pleasing in its 
themes, perfectly clear in its design, and admirably 
treated in its details.” Thuswe have in these extracts 
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criticalremarkson Stanford from thewriters of forty- 
five years ago; but we have no revelation of person- 
alityin thewriters, and no expression relative to that 
inner substance of the thing which was the real piece, 
and by which the composer as well as the work must 
stand or fall. 

Yet the quotation last made is really a good sum- 
mary of the major aspects of Stanford’s music. He 
has in the constitution of his genius every quality 
of greatness except one—or perhaps two. The 
quality which first strikes an imaginative listener 
as lacking is that of intense feeling. Passionate en- 
deavour, the lofty daring, the powerful vision to per- 
ceive heights and the sublime strength to scale them 
—these qualities I feel are absent from Stanford’s 
music, as from the music of most Irishmen and of 
still more Englishmen. He arrives constantly at 
nobility, and often expresses profound feeling in 
terms of a very moving beauty,as in “The Last Post” 
and the “Requiem”; but the feeling and the expres- 
sion are not “dramatic” in the way of Shakespeare 
and Beethoven, but “epical” in the way of Milton— 
if, indeed, they are not little more than the out- 
growth and accompaniment of splendid narrative, 
The second quality one misses is that of exact poetic 
fitness of music to subject. Stanford’s greatness 
grows out of abstract, general themes and ideas. 
It is not possible for him to make his music dra- 
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matically plastic, so that it shall acquire the true 
spiritual colour of the poem he has in hand. With 
artists of the calibre of Shakespeare, Bach, and 
Beethoven, the materials of expression (words or 
notes) seem to pass through a chemical transforma- 
tion, so much so that in the case of Shakespeare it is 
difficult to realise that the same language and the 
same metrical forms, constitute the material of such 
widely different works as “The Tempest,” “Lear,” 
“Hamlet,” and “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” I shall 
frequently mention this matter again; in the mean- 
time, it can be carried in mind by the young reader 
as part of a vital problem in art which has to be 
solved byevery creator and every listener—the prob- 
lem how far music can come of music in general, 
and how far it can come of individual subjects; by 
individual subjects meaning life or “drama,” and by 
mustc out of music meaning established generalis- 
ations and conventions of art. 

Composers of the loftiest type, while never de- 
parting far from the customs prevailing before them, 
always fashion afresh the language of their art. In 
the matter of harmony, for example, they are never 
revolutionarily new, yet they always invest common 
sounds with new and deeper significances and com- 
bine them in novel ways. Stanford expresses himself 
chiefly in the language that served musicians from 
the time of Handel up to the time of Wagner. That is 
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to say, he does not carry the art of harmony further, 
In youth and young manhood he was one of the 
leaders of development. But the development was 
only a departure from the old, rather crippling trad- 
itions of Handel and Mendelssohn. He led the move 
from excessive grace of sentiment, conventionalised 
counterpoint,and rigid form. He and his companions 
sought out other influences to aid them in their work. 
They yielded, naturally, to Wagner and Brahms, but 
strove most to get into living contact with Bach. 
Stanford himself, I feel, learned much from the music’ 
of pre-Bach times, and he certainly received enor- 
mous help from the folk-music of his native country. 
Quite early in life he edited some works of the 
Palestrina School of the sixteenth century; he has 
constantly written music to poems of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and for more than forty 
years he has been editing and arranging Irish folk- 
songsand composing large instrumental works (sym- 
phonies and rhapsodies) on Irish melodies. This pre- 
sent generation of ours will pass into history as the 
time when the beauty and significance of national 
folk-music were first fully understood ; and Stanford 
will be named always as the musician who, a full 
generation earlier, worked as magnificent pioneer in 
the special domain of Irish folk-music. Through his 
contact with these twovast energies—-sixteenth-cent- 
ury music and folk-songs—Stanford was enabled to 
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elude the clogging influence of the prevailing Teu- 
tonic sentimentality, or as it is usually called, ro- 
manticism. We English care very much indeed for 
this German romantic music, and often the music 
is necessary to satisfy certain of our moods; but it 
does not continually satisfy us, and when later in 
life we get tired of music, it is because we have not 
found that other type which is more true to our 
natures and which, being more true,constantly grows 
with us as we ourselves grow. Young students of 
music whose native language is the English should as 
early as possible give themselves over to other music 
than that of Schubert, Weber, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt, Wagner, and Brahms, so that their different 
natures shall have a chance to expand in the direc- 
tions native to them before the lovely, but foreign, 
music of these Germans shall have had scope to 
distort them. 

Stanford has grown constantly as artist, effecting 
some of his best work quite late in life, because from 
the beginning he was true to himself. But the com- 
posers of England during his first period—that is, in 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth century—were 
not inspired and sustained by a great impulsive re- 
ligious faith (I use relzgtous fazth in a wide and free 
sense, to denote belief in, or apprehension of, any of 
those sublime forces of truth that capture a man into 
their own being, and fill him with the divine energy 
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of creation). Bach and Beethoven had faith of this 
kind, as had our Elizabethans, Byrd, Gibbons, Mor- 
ley and Wilbye, and as Elgar to-day has it. Such 
faith as this, by forcing a musician to the exercise of 
a new vision, gives him a fresher, deeper insight into 
things, and he then, in his effort to express himself, 
discovers those grander powers of speech in the lan- 
guage of his art which, until he came, have lain dor- 
mant. Younger musicians of the twentieth century 
say that Stanford’s music is too smooth, just as the 
younger musicians of forty and fifty years ago said 
that Mendelssohn’s music was too smooth. There 
is a considerable measure of truth in the criticism. 
Stanford once challenged the roughness of modern 
music by writing an “Ode to Discord,” in which he 
satirised present-day uglinesses, as certain modern 
effects are called; but the young modernists found 
that this “Ode” was, for them, the best work he had 
ever written, and the satirical effort would seem to 
have defeated itself. 

I would not be taken as implying that Stanford 
lacks harmonic boldness. He will, indeed, write as 
freely as occasion demands. Some of his latest organ 
music has a curiously severe strength in consequence 
ofa straightforward disregard of smooth writing,and 
when working out points of imitation he has always 
been as free as the Elizabethans, or as Bach and 


Handel. Here, in illustration of this statement, is a 
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passage from a little part-song (“The Chase ”) for 
soprano and contralto, published by Curwen & Sons 
in IQI4: 


Looking back on his multitudinous achievements, 
and viewing them in the mass, we see that Stanford 
did not fully elude Mendelssohnian influences, as, 
indeed, we see the same with composers many years 
younger than he. In aSuite for Violin and Orchestra, 
dating from 1889, Handel and Mendelssohn seem to 
be incarnated again time after time. (The Allemande 
of this Suite is, by-the-by, a sweet and soothing piece 
of music, and one is surprised young violinists do not 
use it in their studies.) I cannot, indeed, be sure that 
much of the finer works of Stanford are not just those 
wherein he joins hands with Mendelssohn; if this 
should be so, and if the present tentative revival of 
interest in Mendelssohn should develop, we shall, by 
sympathetic extension, see a revival of many of his 
neglected works. 

Returning to newspaper criticisms of earlier days, 
I maketwo further quotations. The first is again from 
1877. The writer is about to study an extensive com- 
position, for solo voices, chorus, orchestra and organ, 
on the subject of Psalm 46, and he commences with 


a prelude that shows, first, the high esteem in which 
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the young musician was held, and secondly, the ever- 
present apprehension regarding the continued influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn. There is a grateful sense of 
individuality in this critic: “The composer of the 
Psalm is one of those young musicians who, either 
because they fancy themselves to be, or actually are, 
the possessors of great powers, attempt proportionate 
feats. We do not know all the seven works which 
precede this Psalm, but we are fully aware that Mr 
Stanford has set himself a lofty ideal, and wastes 
none of his ability on mere pot-boilers.” [Let us re- 
mind ourselves that the composer was still in his 
twenty-fifth year.] “He is an earnest follower of the 
art; not, Judas-like, for the material good to be got 
out of it, but because being naturally an artist he 
cannot well help himself. We say this with boldness, 
since it is the only inference derivable from the fact 
that the young Cambridge graduate works persever- 
ingly at the creation of music which, while it may 
bring him future fame, can do little in the way of 
present profit. Here then we start upon good terms 
with our composer. Youthful enthusiasm in a noble 
cause is always pleasant to look upon; and even when 
it becomes the parent of rashness, and entails all the 
penalties of zeal in excess of knowledge, we regard 
it with kindly interest and wish it well.” [Here the 
critic has shown us how we should all hold ourselves 


to young artists; but incidentally he has also shown 
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how young artists should hold themselves to art.] 
“Not without concern do we open the pages of this 
Psalm, for we have asked ourselves: ‘Will it ostenta- 
tiously proclaim its independence of Mendelssohn, or 
reflect that master’s style andspirit?’ Oneor the other 
seemed inevitable, it being difficult to imagine any- 
one sitting down to write such a work without Men- 
delssohn before him, either assomethingto beavoided 
or copied. Mendelssohn takes up the whole field of 
psalmody in its most expanded and important form, 
so that to ignore him when labouring in the same de- 
partment is as difficult as to be heedless of Sebastian 
Bach in the region of organ fugues. But Mr Stanford 
has avoided Scylla without falling into Charybdis. 
True, his work gives some indication that he has 
studied Mendelssohn; but generally speaking, we re- 
cognise in it a successful avoidance of mere copying 
—the slavish reproduction of another man’s mode of 
thought and language.” 

The second quotation I make relates to one of the 
operas. Stanford has written several of these exten- 
sive works, most of which have been given on the 
Continent, one (“ Much Ado about Nothing”) with 
greater success than any similar work by any other 
British musician. The opera now to be referred to 
is “Savonarola.” It was given at Hamburg in April 
1884, and was spoken of in the following manner by 
the German critic, Riccius: “ As regards intrinsic 
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musical importance, fertility of imagination, clever 
and at the same time solid elaboration, dramatic in- 
stinct, as well as honesty and seriousness of artistic 
purpose, this work far surpasses all other operatic 
novelties produced here during the past few years ; 
and yet we have witnessed a good many during that 
period, and amongst them some of undoubted merit 
and by reputed composers.” English operatic works 
had good opportunities on the Continent in those 
days, Alexander Mackenzie providing some of the 
compositions that were used abroad. 

Irish folk-song Stanford loved and studied from 
the beginning ; he took a wide survey of it, and as- 
similated it deeply. Ina collection of fifty pieces he 
made in 1883, an effort was accomplished to show all 
the various aspects of his race—the varying moods 
of fisherman, peasant, and mechanic, and that mys- 
terious historical background, that romantic sense of 
the past, which occupies the contemplative moods of 
the typical Irishman. It was in the 1883 volume that 
“Father O’ Flynn” first appeared. The English about 
this time had a warm sentimental interest in the 
Irish. Several such collections of native music were 
published. Mrs Craik, author of that famous book 
which young people of to-day are still drawn to read 
sooner or later, John Halifax, Gentleman, was an 
Irishwoman ; she collaborated with Berthold Tours 
in the production of a set, she herself writing new 
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words to the ancient tunes. Mrs Craik also wrotea 
preface to the book of songs, in which she said it was 
her hope “to sing, not sermonise, into the English 
heart a tenderer feeling towards Old Ireland.” She 
spoke of the virtues of her people—of “theirdomestic 
purity, their strong affections, their innate loyalty, 
courage, and fidelity; also, last, but not least, their 
indomitable gazeté de ceur, which implies neither 
hardness, shallowness, nor selfishness of heart, yet 
enables the Celtic nature to tide over troubles in a 
way which the more sombre Saxon can hardly 
understand,” and which therefore he cannot emulate. 
These words of Mrs Craik (apart from the mistake in 
dubbing the Saxon sombre) touch well the heart of 
the matter, and state for us the moods and qualities 
of Stanford’s own compositions in the Irish vein. 
When expressing himself as an Irishman, he is both 
tenderly melancholy and lively in the robust manner. 
In 1896 he set for chorus and orchestra the poem of 
Sheridan Le Fanu, which commences : 

“ Oh ! Phaudrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy, 
An’ he stood six foot eight ; 


An’ his arm was as round as another man’s thigh— 
Tis Phaudrig was great !” 


This work is a most captivating bit of music, full of 
humour, high spirits, and charming sentiment. It is 
genuine narration in choral form, and could be sung 


by any choral society. Its popularity is hindered by 
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one circumstance ; which is, that while the English- 
man is by nomeans sombre, he is—when massed into 
a choral group—a trifle self-conscious when asked to 
throw himself interpretatively into any subject other 
than one of grave character. 

The young student of art, as soon as he begins to 
get into the philosophy of things, meets with what 
has been called the national lie. He met it a moment 
ago when he read that people of Saxon descent are 
“sombre.” For convenience, writers ascribe to every 
race certain exact mental and emotional qualities, 
and they then apply the idea as a touchstone to 
whatever may come out of that race in the way of 
art. There is always a certain amount of truth at the 
back of the national lie—the German is sentimental, 
the Irishman fantastically witty, the Englishman 
thoughtful, the Frenchman changeable, and so forth; 
but this element of truth in the general falsehood 
applies only to the surface. The real fundamental 
truth is to be discerned by observation of the great 
men of a race, for the reason that such men are the 
prime representatives, containing in themselves, in 
fullest and finest degree, all that is spread about 
thinly and incompletely among their fellows. If the 
Englishman is sombre, for example, it must follow 
that men like Shakespeare, Chaucer, Browning, 
Shelley, and Pope are not English. If the Scotch 
have no humour, Burns must be a foreigner, If the 
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Irish are flighty and irresponsible, and incapable of 
long-continued effort, Stanford, with his hundreds of 
compositions and fifty years’ activity as conductor 
andteacher,must be an anomaly. The young student 
may accept all racial conventions as starting-places, 
just as the young poet, when learning his craft, may 
accept the conventions that the sky and the sea are 
blue; but the young student must at once modify 
these conventional ideas of nationality and bring 
them into agreement with what is differently shown 
to be equally national in the lives and works of the 
great nationalists. All national music has certain 
national traits and features; with experience we can 
say ina moment that a piece is Scotch, Irish,German, 
Italian, Bohemian, and so forth. We can say this 
with the same certainty as we can say one man isa 
Red Indian and another a Japanese. But we cannot 
dogmatise over any but simple primary features. 
And often we find that a thing of peculiarly national 
characterisvery likeanotherthing of anothernational 
character—indeed, many a piece of folk-music is to 
be found incountries widely remotefrom one another, 
Down in the depths all men of common nature and 
common aspirations and activities are the same, and 
it is the purpose of art to demonstrate and expound 
this great truth. Stanford reveals a typical Irishman 
in “Phaudrig Crohoore,” but a typical Englishman, 
Welshman, or Scotsman will find himself also in the 
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work, if only he have imagination. And in a piece 
like “The Last Post,” where a sentiment of peculiarly, 
English character is expressed, any man, of any race 
in the entire world, may find himself if he have but 
the noble idealism that forms the subject of the piece. 
I find in general that Stanford is greatest when his 
subject is of most general nature. It is indeed in this 
respect that—as I said—he has greatness, and the 
remark applies to all musicians: however intensely 
powerful your nationality, it cramps and confines 
you unless poured into the larger realities of the uni- 
versal world of humanity. Stanford does not achieve 
greatness when his subject is of a purely poetical 
nature, nor does he fully satisfy us when it is dra- 
matic—in this respect he is Miltonic rather than 
Shakespearean. Repeating still further what I have 
already stated,—Shakespeare finds a different lan- 
guage for every character of high individuality, and 
nothing he puts into the mouth of Macbeth could be 
uttered by Lear, Hamlet, Brutus, or Othello—I do 
not mean mere words, still less intellectual ideas, 
but abstract qualities of rhythm, form, and colour. 
Milton has certainly a very different atmosphere for 
each of his persone, and his verse varies as com- 
pletely as the sky varies according as weather con- 
ditions change, yet all his verse is epical; it is not 
dramatic, And in the same way Stanford, and most 
other composers, when in contact with subjects that 
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require a truly “dramatic” individuality of music, 
fails to produce any but music of a “general ” in- 
dividuality ; they work constantly according to the 
abstract law of the art, not according to the special 
poetic law of the subject. That partly is one reason 
why composers like Stanford are able to write so 
much, and why other composers like Delius write 
relatively so little; the music produces itself, in the 
way a train runs easily on prepared rails. That also 
is one reason why so much music of this kind is 
not in use; when a definite subject is placed in our 
“minds, we desire the musical illustration of it to 
have exact character and complete sympathetic 
individuality, and if our desire is unfulfilled, we find 
the work unsatisfying. I have examined Stanford’s 
first and last operas, “ The Veiled Prophet” of 1881 
and the “ Travelling Companion,” published in 1921, 
and find in each the same qualities of beautiful music 
in general, and the same absence of Shakespearean 
dramatic fitness. Whenever the piece turns to a 
point of “absolute” nature, Stanford, being a true 
musician, is inspired to music of truth and beauty ; 
the music comes from the heart of the matter. When 
the piece turns to-a point of fine poetic individuality, 
Stanford, not being a dramatic poet in his art, can- 
not find the soul of the matter, and he thereupon 
imposes made music. These critical remarks I give 
in answer to the inevitable question of the young 
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student, Why, of Stanford’s many works, do we use 
so few? The fact is that we do not want a large 
number ; of the multitude of works that composers 
like Handel and Mendelssohn have provided, we 
really seem to want little more than one supreme 
selection from each. The student can quickly test 
my critical remarks by examining Stanford’s setting 
of Gray’s “The Bard” (1895), which is an example 
of made music, and his setting of Henley’s “ Last 
Post” (1900), which is an example of inspired music. 
To illustrate the beauty of the “absolute” music 
that floods this composer’s soul, I quote a few bars 
from “The Veiled Prophet” from a point in the 
opera where the subject is the contemplation of love 
as an influence to purify the soul and to calm the 
senses. The following phrase is verylovely; it should 
be carried in the mind as something to ponder over, 
in the way we carry lovely lines of poetry : 


There is a department of music in which Stanford 
has excelled. Fortunately for young people, it isa 
department they are connected with in their school 
work, and theyare therefore brought into close touch 
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with one of the finer achievements of this eminent 
man. I am referring to the choral-songs for unison 
and two-part chorus, of which Stanford has writtena 
great many (a score or so were published by Curwen 
& Sons before the year 1914). In some of these 
pieces for children he captures again the spirit of the 
Merrie Englandof Tudortimes,usingeithersixteenth 
and seventeenth century poetry or modern poems 
cast into a Tudor mould. His setting of Thomas 
Dekker’s “O sweet content” is beautiful for graceful 
movement and gentle earnestness of feeling. “The 
Chase” of Rowley I have already mentioned ; other 
equally delightful miniature masterpieces are to 
words from Herrick. The setting of the poems by 
May Byron (“ A Lover’s Ditty” and “The Praise of 
Spring”) results in genuine madrigals; the May 
Byron pieces are, however, for adult choirs. Keats, 
when onthat vigorous walking tour through Scotland 
which filled his soul with sensations of natural beau- 
ty, confirming all the “sensations” that had already 
found a place there by aid of imagination—Keats, 
when on the tour which really undermined his health 
and helped to his early death—threw off one day a 
wonderful little poem about Meg Merrilees, one of the 
characters of Sir Walter Scott. It isa poem children 
love the moment they come across it, and they simi- 
larly love Stanford’s musical setting. Among thecom- 
positionsof 1907 are some two-part choral settings of 
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the poems of Blake ; “ A Laughing Song” bears out 
its title, “Cradle Song” has the spirit of the loving 
mother, yet in terms the children can understand, 
and“The Echoing Green” is a poetic idyll. The music 
of this last piece is exquisitely un-self-conscious ; few 
musicians could have successfully attempted the 
piece, and perhaps none but Stanford could have so 
beautifully created the scene and the mood of the 
middle stanza: 


“ Old John, with white hair, 

Doth laugh away care, 

Sitting under the oak, 

Among the old folk. 

They laugh at our play, 

And soon they all say, 

‘Such, such were the joys, 

When we all, girls and boys, 

In our youth-time were seen 

On the echoing green.’ ” 
It is music of this kind that makes musicians of 
children. A composer could scarcely have higher 
eulogythan the praise that he creates poeticimagina- 
tion in the very young. 

Sir Charles has always been interested in the 
music of schools. More than a generation ago, he 
and Sir Walter Parratt (I associate these two knights 
of music again in a moment) wrote a book for the 
improvement of class singing. 

Stanford’s understanding of the rhythm of the 
English language is, as I have already implied, im- 
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peccable. It is this that makes his music so easy to 
sing, especially by young people. His delicate sense 
goes beyond “accent” and “quantity” and encom- 
passes all the refinements and complexities of pro- 
sody in general. Thus he presents a difficult poem 
like Shelley’s “ Autumn: a Dirge” (Curwen: 1914) in 
such a manner as to make it not difficult at all. 
Teachers of prosody might abstract his scanning of 
this Shelley piece, and display it to their pupils; 
there is another setting available for comparison, the 
work of Stanford’s pupil, Frank Bridge (Novello: 
1903). Thoroughly understanding the English lan- 
guage, Stanford has a notable admiration for its 
fitness in music—usually musicians say that our lan- 
guage is clumsy so far as their art is concerned. He 
once declared, indeed, that “ No language is more per- 
fect in its way for musical expression than that of the 
English Bible.” 

His command of the rhythms of English speech 
enabled him to perceive the noble movement of 
Whitman’s poetry; and in the year 1884 he produced 
a setting of that poet’s “ Memories of President 
Lincoln.” It is surprising that Stanford,an Irishman, 
should never have been inspired by Whitman’s 
beautiful poem to Ireland, commencing 

“Far hence, amid an isle of wondrous beauty,” 
except that perhaps Stanford does not agree in 
politics with the poem ! 
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I mention, the “ Elegiac Ode” chiefly to give the 
reader a final insight into the mentality of the period 
when Stanford first rose into fame. We nowadays 
understand Whitman ; later composers like Delius, 
Vaughan Williams, and Holst have found inspira- 
tion for some of their best work in the Leaves of Grass 
volume; butin 1884 an eminent musical critic could 
write as follows of the poem, leaving the criticism as 
a monument before which we stand amazed : “There 
are some who look on Whitman as a poet of genius, 
while others regard him as little better than a lunatic. 
It is not our duty now to discuss this question, but we 
must say that it is long since we met with anything 
more eccentric than thewordswhich Dr Stanford has 
selected for treatment in his Ode. Whitman is not 
the first who has sung the praises of Death as the de- 
liverer from the troubles of life ; but he is surely the 
first who ever apostrophised the King of Terrors in 
such words as these: 


‘Come, lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate death.’ * 


This may be poetry, but to ourselves we confess 
it is more like incoherent maundering.” Now this 
piece of Whitman’s is one of the few that some lovers 

* The conflict between the poem and the critic is due primarily to 


the circumstance that Whitman refuses to regard death as the old 
“« King of Terrors.” 
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of poetry cannot read aloud, because the impassioned 
pathos and sublime ecstasy of the ideas, and the 
wonderful beauty of the words and rhythms, so work 
on the reader that he is in danger of breaking down. 
Thus when Stanford was inspired by the poem, his 
work was criticised by a musician to whom the 
piece was “incoherent maundering.” We must study 
the past very carefully and respectfully, in particular 
when we strive to understand the musicians and the 
music of the past. 

I have never met Sir Charles personally. Once in 
1904 I had an opportunity to speak with him after 
the rehearsal for an orchestral concert, but a fit of 
shyness made me turn aside from the offered intro- 
duction. Eighteen years later, in the February of 
1922, I attended a concert where it was known he 
would be present,andamutualacquaintancearranged 
to bring me into touch with him in the interval. But 
now my desire was defeated by another musician 
—a man many years the senior even of Stanford— 
who caught me as I made my way through the seats 
and expended upon me some of the brilliant energy 
which was accumulating in him as a result of his 
very recent retirement from professional work. This 
conversation was so extraordinarily pleasant that I 
hardly know whether or not to regret my second 
failure to speak with Sir Charles ; it is worth some- 
thing to hear a famous man say, in tones of a de- 
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lighted youthful appreciation of the fact: “ Yes, be- 
gad, and I’m nearly seventy-eight! What a life! 
But wait a minute—I haven’t introduced you to my 
wite. sl histe-Lady™. va. ” Therefore I am not able 
at first hand to speak to young music-lovers of the 
personality of Sir Charles Stanford. He has, how- 
ever, revealed himself in his literary work, especially 
in the two collected volumes of essays. 
Speaking once with a friend of mine who as a boy 
sang in the choir of the Chapel Royal, I was trans- 
ported by a casual remark back to the time when 
this musician was in his earliest thirties. The year 
of the event would be about 1884 or 1885. Stanford 
was visiting Sir Walter Parratt, the organist of the 
Chapel Royal, enjoying the friendship which has 
not yet (1922) been broken by death, for all that 
Parratt is older even than the other knighted mus- 
ician I mentioned a moment ago. Parratt had told 
his friend that he must play the voluntary at the 
close of the service, and Stanford had laughingly re- 
fused the honour. When the time came, Parratt 
looked round for Stanford, and the latter crouched 
down behind the boy who is now my friend, excitedly 
whispering: “Don’t let him see me! Don’t let him 
seeme!” There is something delightful in the game 
—the “rising Cambridge musician,’ by no means 
a man of small stature, pretending to hide behind a 
choir-boy, whileroyalty was passing out of thechurch 
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or chatting in the entrance, and one of the most 
eminent of church musicians in Europe was playing 
the organ with one hand, and waving the boy aside 
with the other. The boy would probably have obeyed 
his choir-master; but as he moved about Stanford 
dodged still behind him, keeping the boy between 
himself and the organist. This friend of mine is now 
Dr Alfred Silver of Handsworth. 

On almost every page of his books Stanford dis- 
plays the clearness of his intellect and the proud 
humility of his regard for art. In his reminiscences, 
he revivifies the past. Let me quote a paragraph 
from thebook /uter/udes, published in 1922. Stanford 
has always fought against egotism, and in particular 
he has scorned that very undignified form of egotism 
which makes a man careful to stand constantly “on 
his dignity.” Orchestral players forty-five years ago 
were exceedingly touchy; any encroachment on es- 
tablished custom upset them, making them suspi- 
cious that they were not properly respected. This 
smallness gave rise to an incident which Stanford 
“witnessed, and grieved at.” The year would be 
about 1882. “.... Richter,then new to England, was 
conducting a fine rehearsal of Weber’s ‘Euryanthe, 
at Drury Lane. The ‘Hunting Chorus’ required the 
best instrumentalists to play upon the stage behind 
thescenes, Theorchestrarefusedtogo,and threatened 
the whole fabric of the act by their refusal, Richter 
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appealed to them to put the art of great music be- 
fore such small matters as walking up a few steps 
on to another platform. They refused. He could 
not understand it, neither could I. I confess that it 
made me ashamed of my country. I would have 
swept the stage with a broom myself, ifit would have 
helped the performance.” 

Hisfriend,J.A.Fuller Maitland,speaksofStanford’s 
“complete lack of that professional jealousy which 
has spoiltthe nature of too many English musicians,” 
During a rehearsal in connection with the Hereford 
Festival he stopped the choir and entreated the 
singers to grasp the meaning of the words. “The 
music,” he said with a laugh, “is perhaps all rot! I 
want you to throw your whole minds and hearts into 
the purport of the poetry and the expression of the 
words.” 
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ITl 
To JULIUS HARRISON 


for innumerable lessons taken together, but 
particularly for the day his Fugue for 
Two Pianos was practised tn the 
Large Lecture Theatre 


III. SIR EDWARD ELGAR, O.M. 
DR ERNEST WALKER, WRITING IN 1907, 
in his Hzstory of Music in England, said that “if we 
seek for a definite birthday for modern English music, 
September 7,1880,when‘ Prometheus Unbound’ saw 
the light at Gloucester Festival and met with a dis- 
tinctly mixed reception, has undoubtedly the best 
claim.” Thework named herewas by Parry,whowith 
Stanford, Mackenzie, and one or two other young 
musicians, formed the group that inaugurated the 
present musical period in England. 

Elgar was then twenty-three years old, the year 
of his birth being 1857. He was quite unknown out- 
side his own immediate circle of relatives and mus- 
ical acquaintances, and I have not heard that any of 
these suspected the character of his genius. W. H. 
Elgar, the father, was a musician, organist of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of St George, Worcester, from 
1848to 1885, member of local societies, and proprietor 
of a music warehouse in the city. The boy Edward 
was forced by circumstances to look after himself 
musically; the father had towork hard to keep things 
going andneverhad time or means to givehim special 
attention. He studied piano, organ, violin, bassoon, 
and other instruments; listened to all the music he 
could, especially in the cathedral, and taught himself 
composition. 

We see the result of this forced self-reliance all 
through Elgar’s life; a careful psychologist might 
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prove that if his lines had been cast in pleasant places 
in the first twenty-five years, he might never have a- 
chievedanything, first because thereis something con- 
ventional in the surface levels of his nature, secondly 
because there is more deeply in his nature a powerful 
individuality that could become operative only byin- 
tense personaleffort,and thirdly because he has a cer- 
tain highly-wrought sensitiveness that causes him tc 
beembarrassed whenin contact with strangers orwith 
assertive men of second-rate quality. 

Mrs Elgar, his mother, who had seven children to 
look after amid all the persistent confusion of a small 
homeina provincial town,influenced him profoundly, 
because she was a woman of almost lofty intellect, 
familiar with great poetry, and able to talk about it. 
But her influence was general; it was not specially 
bent to serve Edward. As with Keats, so with him; 
the years of boyhood were occupied with the writings © 
of great Elizabethans. Conventional training would 
have deflected his English genius, and as he is very 
peculiarly English (the more so byapparent paradox 
in that he isa Roman Catholic of the finest type) such 
disturbancewould have again hindered the growth of 
his genius. The boy spent his many hours of study 
and brooding in places like the music-warehouse, in 
a lumber-room over a stable, in the cathedral, in the 
organ-loft of his father’s church, and out in the coun- 


try. Sir Edward Elgar, like all great men of art, is a 
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mystic; he communes with the realities of the spirit; 
and during the years when the world of English music 
was progressing to the production of Parry’s oratorio 
at Gloucester, he was, though so very young, himself 
passingthrough the stages of mental and spiritual de- 
velopmentthatwereto enablehimtocarrytheart born 
in September 1880, on to its coming-of-age. 

Dr Walker’s idea is more than a pleasant fancy or 
convenient generalisation, despite the fact that “Pro- 
metheus Unbound” has passed for the time being out 
ofuse. Theyear 1880was the first of abrief succession 
of years that were filled with an almost impassioned 
enthusiasm, as we of a later period see in a moment 
when we turn over the pages of current periodicals; 
and Parry’s composition was the first great work of 
that year. Some of the critics of the day sneered at 
thiswork(I should not say crztzcs of the day, but critics 
of the day then passing out); they called it the produc- 
tion of a “local talent.” 

The art thus born grew up vigorously,encumbered 
at times by our successive loves for the music of Gou- 
nod, Dvorak and Tchaikovski, Elgar nourishing it 
withnearly forty independent works; theserange from 
little drawing-room pieces to large cantatas and ora- 
torios like “ The Black Knight,” “King Olaf,’ “ The 
Banner of St George,” “The Light of Life,” and “Car- 
actacus.” It grew so vigorously—or to speak more 


correctly, Elgarhimself developed withso fine atruth, 
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that by the year 1900 the new art of English music 
came to maturity with the oratorio of “‘Gerontius,” a 
work which, after twenty-two further years, seems to 
haveproved itself the greatest oratorio since Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” 

It was in Birmingham that “The Dream of Geron- 
tius” was first produced. I was then a studentof music 
inthat town,too humble to attend the great Triennial . 
Festival; but I recollect passing the Town Hall on the 
way to organ practice at the moment the “Praise to 
the Holiest” chorus was arriving at one of its cli- 
maxes. I stood listening until the music softened too 
much to pass into the street, and then I went to my 
work at Rheinberger, having received the first per- 
ception of choral power of my musical life. I doubt 
but that momentwas myown musical birthday. Iam 
happy it came to me from an Englishman. 

Elgar was then in his forty-fourth year. He had 
raised himself steadily, both as artist and as musician 
of general public note; yet he was not wisely under- 
stood. He was still a “provincial” musician, still 
something of a “local talent,” a private teacher of 
music in places like Malvern, and still spoken of asa 
composer whose “residence far from Londonkepthim 
outside themost vigorous musical life of thecountry.” 
His successes at earlier festivals in other towns, and 
the fine success of his “Enigma Variations” and “Sea 


Pictures” in 1899 had not fully shown the critics that — 
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the “ most vigorous musical life of the country ” ex- 
isted in Elgar’s own brain and soul, and that where 
he was, there was that most vigorous life. 

But the oratorio was not well performed in Bir- 
mingham. It seemed almost a failure. The critics 
could not create it for themselves without the aid of 
good performance. One writer, in a note summaris- 
ing thefestival,actually did not mention “Gerontius” 
by name, and only indicated its presence in the back- 
handed fashion expressed in the following: “Such 
are the extraordinary demands made by some 
modern composers upon the voice that it is not sur- 
prising to hear members of the chorus make such 
remarks as ‘It is perfect slavery!’ ‘The drudgery is 
awful!’ ‘The remuneration given for such an ex- 
penditure of time and labour is awful!’ It is quite 
evident that the choir did not take pleasure in certain 
portions of their work, and that there was a feeling 
of relief when the closing chords of certain numbers 
had been sung. A choir will be interested and take 
pleasure in such works as the ‘Elijah,’ ‘ Messiah’ 
and ‘Hiawatha, because such compositions are 
singable. Modern composers—even men in the front 
rank—will find it worth their while to remember that 
a chorus must be reckoned with if they wish their 
works to live beyond a season or two.” Many critics 
uttered words of praise for portions of the oratorio, 


but none seemed to have perceived the rare spiritual 
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power of the work asawhole. There are reasons for 
this—reasons which make it impossible even to-day, 
in the year 1922, for many true music-lovers to re- 
spond to “ Gerontius,” and it is now perhaps univer- 
sally and permanently agreed that the “ Demons’ 
Chorus” isnotasuccess. But the work is a popular 
masterpiece, and since the day of its production it 
has seen the rise and fall of perhaps a hundred other 
works of the oratorio and cantata class. 

Germany for many generations had laughed at 
English music; yet it was in Germany (where “Ger- 
ontius” was performed three times in fifteen months) 
that this work was hailed as the work of genius. The 
recognition returned to Elgar’s native land ; it was 
accepted, and from the moment when Richard 
Strauss after the first German performance toasted 
Elgar as a master, hisfame and power haveincreased, 
though with curious fluctuations. In 1904 there was 
actually an Elgar Festival in London. The second 
performance of “ Gerontius ” had been given by Dr 
Coward, at Sheffield, in 1902. The oratorio was 
performed in London for the first time on June 6, 
1903, at Westminster Cathedral ; the third German 
performance had taken place on the preceding 
March 11. 

For a long while previously to 1899 Elgar wrote 
pleasant music only. I mean, of course, music to 


please in theway ofentertainment. He did not allow 
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himself to write so as to shock established ideas, and 
often he permitted himself to write music of con- 
ventionally sentimental kind. 

It is the usual thing to say that he wrote thus in 
order to attract attention and perhaps to provide the 
means for nobler music later. It must never be for- 
gotten that Elgar has had to maintain himself all 
through his life, and that his is an art where mon- 
etary return is ambiguous in proportion as the aim 
of the art is lofty. A popular sentimental song, 
especially if of “sacred” character, may bring inthree 
or four thousand pounds to the composer (or to the 
owner of the copyright), but a great symphony or 
oratorio may not bring in the cost of printing it. 
Asa fact, during the twenty-three years of its exist- 
ence (1899-1922), the “ Enigma Variations,” though 
so well-known and so widely used, has represented 
in monetary value to the composer rather less each 
year than the cost of the music-paper used in the act 
of composition. An artist does not work for money, 
but for art; yet he has to live, and living requires 
money, whence it arises that he has to consider the 
subject all round, and not write a symphony when 
he and his family are without means to live, but a 
waltz, a pretty song,or graceful pzéce de salon. There- 
fore, if Elgar to the age of thirty-five or forty had 
given up his life to the task of assuring means to do 


his duty by his children at once and his duty by his 
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genius ultimately, one could not condemn the policy, 
more especially in view of the fact that the light music 
he provided was infinitely better than that of the 
professional providers of thesame. Should it bethat 
this is what he did,no harm to his great gifts resulted ; 
he is one of the rare creative geniuses who as years 
pass are bound to grow steadily in power: the Elgar 
of the symphonies is greater than the Elgar of “ Ger- 
ontius,” and in some respects the Elgar of the Violin 
Concerto and the chamber music written since 1918 
is still greater than the Elgar of the symphonies. 

- But I do not believe he made such secondary use 
of his art during the years preceding the “ Enigma” 
and “Gerontius.” I believe that every piece he 
wrote, from the “Salut d’Amour” to “Olaf” and“ Lux 
Christi,” was born of perfect sincerity ; I believe this 
music was entirely the best he could make at the 
time. Ifitis slight, conventional, imperfect, dramatic- 
ally or psychologically false, commonplace-at times, 
and so on, the cause is as I have said, namely, that 
he could do nothing better. I am not, of course, 
‘ implying that these adjectives are to be attached to 
the music. 

Elgar, like many other great men, was of slow 
growth. His nature was complex, and the complex- 
ities had to be resolved into simplicity. Spiritual 
truth, by which I mean mystical vision of theessential 
reality of things, had to be fought for by him. He 
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had to transform clay. Such an act cannot be done 
by theory. It canbe done only by deed. Before he 
could find the music which is the substance of the 
heart and soul of a thing, he had to find the music 
which is as the body, and even as the dress, of the 
thing. Before he could perceive and utter the blazing 
and absolute truths of the A flat Symphony, he had 
to perceive and utter the comparative truths of the 
“Froissart” Overture. Before he could find the song 
which is the soul of Gerontius, he had to find the 
song which attends the extraordinarily artificial idea 
of Olaf. We usually say that the works of 1899 and 
1900, and still more the works around the year 1910, 
represent a total change in Elgar’s art. I cannot for 
myselfsee that this isso, Art witha manlike Elgar . 
changes, but it changes in the way of nature, arriving 
at the maturity of autumn by almost insensible de- 
grees. The poem of “Gerontius” he carried in mind 
from the age of thirty, and he was turned forty before 
he set it to music. Perhaps all of his works have 
been similarly brooded over. The subject of “The 
Kingdom” and “The Apostles” was in his mind 
almost in boyhood. He has said that at times he has 
had as many as twenty ideas to contemplate in the 
same period. Elgar has, I am myself assured, always 
been sincere in a superlative degree. Art shows what 
youare. If he had been insincere for twenty years, 


the fact would be revealed in the quintet of 1920 and 
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in every work before it. The trouble is that we can- 
not always perceive the proportions of sincerity, for 
the reason that the necessary quality may be lacking 
in ourselves. And we must remember that through 
all the years preceding “Gerontius” Elgar wasteach- 
ing many hours a week for a living. He was not 
teaching young geniuses how to compose, or per- 
fecting the powers of young prodigies. Such teach- 
ing might have been a joy to him, its own reward. 
Actually he was teaching just ordinary young folk, 
as my present readers now are, and as I myself once 
was. When we think that, in order to fulfil his re- 
sponsibilities,he occupied those gloriously impatient 
young years of life with many, many hours of the 
drudgery of ordinary teaching, whereas all the while 
he might have made more money by scribbling pot- 
boilers at three guineas a time—pieces that are 
published by the thousand every year, and which 
some clever musicians provide for publishers under 
a dozen different fictitious names—wecannot believe 
that he produced large oratorios and cantatas, deli- 
cate violin pieces, earnest Church music, and very 
poetical choral numbers, for any reason other than 
the truly artistic one. Elgar is not the only great 
musician whose first works are different from his last, 
or whose final development was apparentlyretarded; 
the greatest of French musicians, César Franck, was 


ten years older than Elgar when he arrived finally 
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at himself, and the greater part of his first group of 
compositions are almost more restricted to the power 
only to “ please.” 

But many of the works preceding “Gerontius” 
have served their turn. Elgar has surpassed them, 
and we fail in our duty to him by giving more at- 
tention to them than to their successors. If your 
personal musicianship has gone beyond, say, “ King 
Olaf,” and “The Black Knight,” you are not serving 
your musicianship, or lifting yourself to the height 
of Elgar, by remaining with those works. You may 
approach Elgar through these, as he approached 
himself through them. Unhappily, the bulk of us 
are content to remain with the Elgar of the 1890's. 
We desire the symphonies and works of later years 
only occasionally. Yet, perhaps, it is well that Elgar, 
or his publishers, will not permit such works as “The 
Apostles” to be performed by all and sundry. It 
may surprise my readers to know that you have to 
procure a sort of passport before you can give in 
public one of the later oratorios. 

This man’s life, as recorded in his forty years of 
music-making, is a spiritual romance. It began,and 
for a time flourished, in the richest of colours— 
the colours first, of his religious faith ; secondly, of 
poetry that has a certain conventional picturesque- 
ness ; thirdly, the colours of the chivalrous Middle 


Ages ; fourthly, those of nineteenth-century senti- 
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mental music; and finally, the colours of music itself, 
in particular of instrumental music. The oratorio 
of “Gerontius” is, indeed, in every way the centre 
of his life. It is at once medieval, liturgical, philo- 
sophical, almost speculative, impassioned, dramatic, 
lyrical, rapturous, and calm with the calm of eternity. 
It is as grand orchestrally as chorally, and in the 
“ Alleluia” of the angel it reaches the glory of the 
sublime :-— 
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Constantly Elgar in his life has responded to the ex- 
citement of patriotic feeling, and his military music 
is as bright as an almanac picture. But when in 1914 
the reality of war became apparent, and the power 
that lies beyond local patriotism was felt, he pro- 
duced war-music of so fine an emotional truth as to 
be probably unique. There are a few touches of (I 
speak only for myself) unnecessary realism in “To 
Women,” as at the words “pressed home,” and the 
quotation from “Gerontius,” which in “The Fourth 
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of August” identifies the Germans with the demons, 
is too intellectual to pass into that subconsciousness 
where art has its being ; but as a whole the trilogy 
of pieces to Binyon’s poems represents ardour of 
the warlike type carried to the finest possible point. 
There are fourteen years between this music and the 
march that contains the tune now used for “Land 
of Hope and Glory” (the Military March dates from 
Ig01, and the “Land of Hope and Glory” melody 
was passed into the “Coronation Ode” in 1902). The 
latest work of Elgar’s I know intimately is the quin- 
tet for piano and strings: this I find to be music of 
most refined nature and purest individuality ; and 
here I quote from a Birmingham concert notice the 
earliest reference to Elgar I have perceived—the 
concert was given by William Cole Stockley on De- 
cember 15, 1883, Elgar being one of the violinists 
in the band: “The new ‘Intermezzo Moresque, by 
Mr Elgar, a Worcester musician, is a tuneful and 
graceful andante in 6-8 time, with Moorish colouring 
of cymbals, triangle and drums, but not conspicuous 
for originality of theme.” (I recollect asking Mr 
Stockley, when he was in his ninetieth year, if he 
remembered the performance of this work, but he 
said he chiefly remembered the young composer.) 
Colour remains in Elgar’s latest work, as in the quin- 
tet; but now the colour is spiritualised—it is part of 


the innermost substance of the music, being drawn 
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from the soul of the subject expressed, not super- 
imposed. 

From conversationswith musicians, I perceivealso 
that in many cases there is a similar spiritual ro- 
mance in the story of their association with his 
music. They begin with like or dislike. The dislike 
remains and confirms itself. The like becomes love, 
and the love becomes something almost transcend- 
ing love in the ordinary meaning of the word. Were 
this a book of confessions, or an exclusive study of 
Elgar, I would speak at length of what my own ex- 
periences have been, and analyse so far as might 
be in my power the experiences of others. Some 
people do not respond to Elgar because of religious 
reasons; they dislike “Gerontius” because it is “Ro- 
man Catholic.” But this merely means, first, that they 
have not the capacity to feel the common funda- 
mental truth which is at the base of all sincerely-felt 
things of mind and spirit; and secondly, that they 
cannot forget their own ego when in contact with 
art. It is as a man disliking “Macbeth” because he 
does not approve of murderers, or “ Hamlet” because 
he dislikes persons who cannot make their minds 
up. Other people do not respond to him because 
his music strikes them as borrowed obviously from 
other composers. One (American) critic said in the 
early years of “Gerontius” that all the virtues of 


Elgar’s art are derived direct from Wagner, and that 
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Elgar himself “has no distinction of speech, no 
personal habit of expression.... One cannot put 
one’s finger upon any single passage of ‘Gerontius’ 
and say, ‘This, beyond dispute, is Elgar; here is a 
quality of beauty, of emotion, of personality, which is 
absolutely native and unique.’ Those portions which 
one can unhesitatingly assert to be his own are, in 
the main, without potency, without distinction, withe 
out significance.” 

A general principle of art answers all objections 
to works on the score that they are not individual, 
but derived; it is that if you miss the meaning or 
aim of a work, you cannot possibly take the expres- 
sion. Therefore, the means of expression are left 
barren for you, and your mind instinctively com- 
mences to sort them into group with some other 
means you already are familiar with. Elgar is prob- 
ably as widely separated from Wagner as any post- 
Wagner composer could be separated from that 
mighty power: but Wagner encompassed all mod- 
ernism up to his time, he fused all musical material 
into his art, and if you listen to any later work with- 
out complete mystical communion with it, you will 
hear Wagner. The music of this particular oratorio, 
as of the greater part of Elgar’s other compositions, 
is mystical or transcendental. The American critic 
so little understands mysticism, that he called the 
poet, Cardinal Newman, an “¢ncorrigible mystic” ; 
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as if spiritual sublimity were something retained 
roguishly and wilfully. 

But much depends upon performance. Transcend- 
ental music demands as much of listener as of creat- 
or, and it sometimes seems that, in a manner, it 
demands more of the performer than either. If you 
heard the late Gervase Elwes sing in“ Gerontius,” you 
have knowledge of the transcendental performer. 

What you must take with you to music of the 
Elgarian type is a personal capacity for spiritualcalm 
and spiritual joy. You must be prepared to arrive at 
these through much stress. The energy of the work 
will overwhelm you if you lack that capacity. The 
music will leave you exhausted. You mayeven think 
it too brutally strong to be art at all. It will also 
strikeyou as restless and lacking the qualitiesof form 
and consistency. But the deficiency will be in you, 
as it was in those generations of England and France 
that found Shakespeare a rude, boisterous barbarian 
and Milton crude as a prosodist. For art of the sub- 
lime orderaccepts the whole of life, from the common 
clangour of the military march to the retired twilight 
of the cloister ; it accepts the whole of life, for the 
reason that only from the whole may the ultimate 
truth of it be discovered. The final Elgar is not for 
lazy hours. There was a time when I felt Elgar was 
excessively virile ; but I once also felt that the Bach 
“Mass” in B minor was overlong. But I nowfindthe 
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Bach to pass as ina moment, and having been ade- 
quately nourished and formed by Elgar, his music 
now reveals itself to me as no more than manlike in 
the noblest degree. 

Very earlyin a musical lifewe find that the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven—the work in A major—is 
the composer’s song of ecstatic appreciation of life. 
When we pass deeply into understanding of Elgar 
we find that his Second Symphony—the one in E flat 
—is somewhat similarly the composer’s song of joy. 
It is an invocation. But where in the Beethoven 
the subject is simple,in the Elgar it is compound; the 
difference marks the difference between the mind of 
a hundred years ago and the mind of to-day. The 
Elgar, in most hands other than the composer’s own, 
is tumultuous ; the opening beats are among those 
passages that sometimes seem over-virile. In the 
Beethoven is a leisured expansion even in the quick 
movements, but in the Elgar an intense compression. 
The great mass of the symphony is thrust forward ; 
the first forty or fifty bars provide an energy that 
animates the entire content of the work. I under- 
stand that it leaves the orchestral players in a mood 
of exhilaration, for the reason that, if this opening is 
correctly created, the work carries performers along 
- with it. That the same is the case with listeners I 
know from personal experience. ... I am reminded 
of a conversation I had with a famous student of 
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Elgar in the interval following a performance of the 
E flat Symphony. We had been following the music 
with the score, and I had remarked on the fineness 
of the phrase-marks, every nuance being indicated 
with a unique exactitude. “Yes,” said this critic, 
“but Elgar’s orchestration does the work for the 
players. When the music requires a sforzato in a 
melody, his placing of the instruments gives it. Ifa 
band has the size and balance Elgar stipulates, the 
players could perform one of his works without re- 
hearsal. In the case of most other orchestral music, 
the players have to be told at rehearsal what to do.” 
I then said that with a Bach fugue the subject was 
similarly disposed by the composer to make itself 
prominent as it occurred, and that we are wrong to 
hammer it out. (Of late I have discovered that if 
in the singing of sixteenth-century music we create 
the right rhythm, all the wonderfully complex and 
minute details of fugal imitation are created zpso 
facto ; this more than halves the labour of rehearsal 
and performance, and it more than doubles the intel- 
ligibility of the music.) Our conversation wandered 
to women composers, a piece by Dr Ethel Smyth 
being in the programme, and after my companion 
had remarked that women string players were no 
good in an orchestra, having no strength, I turned 
the conversation back to the symphony and said: 
“For me now the unity of the thought in the music 
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is perfect. Even when I lose my grasp for a moment 
and fail to feel why a particular dynamic touch or 
tinge of colour should appear, I don’t lose my grip of 
the music, because of this clear continuity of thought 
at the back of the whole. I have much the same ex- 
perience with Elgar as with Browning. I’ve known 
‘Rabbi ben Ezra’ by heart for years, and have never 
been able to fit a few detached words and phrases 
into the scheme of the poem ; and yet my emotional 
and intellectual sexszdz/zty is not disturbed—I am 
not made to feel that there is something I don’t radi- 
cally understand, because the poem as a whole is so 
vividly consistent.” (We are always growing ! Since 
I spoke thus to my friend, I have realised that such 
words as these ¢herefores, ands, and the like, are not 
so much grammatical elements as rhetorical—they 
are not links in a stream of logical exposition so 
much as strong arrestive strokes of rhythm, intro- 
duced to give vigour to the language and to thrust 
the mind vigorously forward.) Browning led us to 
speak of the emotional character of Elgar’s sym- 
phony, and we amused ourselves with trying to read 
into the music the whole of the Shelley poem of which 
the composer took the opening two lines for motto: 
“Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of delight.” 

There is a curious notion in the minds of people 

that a creative artist does things by a sort of accid- 
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ent. They think that art comes to him by a process 
similar to that physical process whereby food is 
chemically assimilated by our bodies and converted 
into the various substances of blood, bone and flesh. 
Thus they say that the poet, painter, and musician 
dream. And they say he cannot explain how he does 
things; the writer of text-books on harmony says 
that the composer could not explain the structure 
of his chords, and the writer of books on prosody 
says that “it is notorious that the artist is generally 
incapable of explaining his own verse.” This notion 
is radically wrong. The creative artist no more 
dreams in the ordinary sense of the word than the 
general commander of an army, the explorer, or the 
inventor. Columbus dreamed of America, or rather 
of that something which eventually turned out to be 
America; but in realising his dream he was as wake- 
ful in mind, soul, and body, as man may be. The 
architect dreams a wonderful building; but in bring- 
ing that dream into actuality, he is as wakefully alive 
as the chess-player carrying on twenty games sim- 
ultaneously withtwenty opponents. Manythousands 
of books have been written on theological matters, 
but the intellectual energy that went to the making 
ofall these in the bulk is not greater than that which 
went to the making of the Bach “ Mass.” Elgar, as 
we know, thought of the “ Gerontius” poem for ten 
years ; aman cannot dream for so long a period, ex- 
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cept with results that are wz/. There is no sleeping 
sickness in the contemplative artist. He knows all 
about his art, and can explain both its spirit and 
its letter, its soul and the material means by which 
that soul is made accessible for other men. When a 
musician takes a poem, and proceeds to find the 
music that is in the poem, he uses a power of intel- 
lectual analysis, psychological research, and con- 
structive meditation, of the most complete kind. He 
employs alltypes of vision, from the grammarian’s on 
to the mystic’s. And he requires us to do the same. 

Fortunately for us smaller individuals, he gives 
many helpsonthe way. Hesets up signs and tokens 
that we may read as we run with the work along 
its course. The classical composers made great use 
of that sign and token which is abstract form; the 
modern composers make use of the “programme,” 
or detailed poetic exposition, as when Elgar writes a 
large piece of music to the idea of Falstaff. But Elgar 
has a further device—one of such illuminating clarity 
that it brings to his music some of the exact definite- 
ness of poetry. This is the device of quotation. 

One day the matter of musical quotation will be 
expounded. Here I can only describe it by reference 
to a few examples from Elgar, and hint how these 
reveal, not only the brilliantly thoughtful manner of 
his working, but also the delicately connected char- 
acter of his works. 
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In the “Enigma Variations” is a series of “musical 
portraits.” The composer writes a beautiful melody, 
and then—using the melody as the thematic basis— 
proceeds to develop a picture of one friend after 
another. He partly tells you who the friends are, by 
the initials of their names in some cases and by 
fanciful names in other cases which can probably be 
interpreted by the persons themselves and by others 
‘closely connected with the composer. The original 
melody, by the by, is built over another melody— 
one well known, probablyafolk-song; but Elgar does 
not present this melody, and he has never said what 
it is: hence the name “ Enigma.” The Thirteenth 
Variation is addressed to no one, either by initials or 
by loving nickname. But this particular friend is 
revealed for intimates by the means of musical 
quotation. He (or she) was travelling over the sea, 
either at the time when the music was being written, 
or during the period of which Elgar was thinking, 
and which he wrought into his picture; thus the 
variation is a portrayal of the sea, and of a ship 
passing over the sea—the ship is a steamer, the 
music illustrating the gentle throb of its progression. 
There is nothing concrete, however, in the music; 
all is sweet meditation and loving thought. Very 
softly and tenderly over the surface of the sound 
comes a fragment from the “Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage” Overture of Mendelssohn : 
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I myself like to believe that this friend was depart- 
ing from England at the time Elgar was writing 
the work, and that the quotation expresses his vale- 
diction. In this the art of quotation in music is 
very beautifully illustrated. 

The Ninth Variation is addressed to “ Nimrod.” 
Observe now the punning subtlety of thought. Elgar 
once had a dear friend, who was alive in 1899, but 
doomed to die in ten years ofa wasting illness. This 
friend was named Jaeger. Jaeger in German is 
“hunter” (jager). Poor Jaegar was very far from 
being a hunter; he was a shy, enthusiastic music- 
lover, and—as his illness proved—a man of physical 


weakness. But for this very reason he would, in 
affectionate gaming, come into Elgar’s mind as 
“ Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord” who is 
mentioned in the Bible. The “Nimrod” theme is 
very lovely:— 
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It enters several times, in the form of a musical 
quotation, into the later works of the composer, and 
invariably in a manner to take us into the heart of 
the thought then being expressed. For example, in 
the cantata “The Music Makers” (1912), it comes 
into the music at the words: 
“They had no vision amazing 

Of the goodly house they were raising; 

They had no divine foreshowing 

Of the land to which they were going: 

But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 

A light that doth not depart; 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart.” 

I should explain that “they” of the first line of the 
stanza refers to the practical workers of the world. 
“It” in the fifth line relates to “the vision amazing.” 
The Nimrod melody comes directly with the fifth 
line, and runs throughout the last half of the stanza, 
The music here is full of a lofty passion, the friend- 
ship of man for man; as Whitman so often sings; 
and as Morley revealed for Byrd when, in his can- 
zonet (1597), “ You bright black stars,” at the words: 


‘* Beams that are cause my heart hath so aspired,” 


hequotes, note fornote and chord for chord,the music 
which Byrd,in his madrigal (1588),“ Ambitious love,” 
had used for the words: 


“Ambitious love hath forced me to aspire.” 
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Suchintimate touches as these make a very human 
thing of music. Morley loved Byrd; he spoke of 
him as “the loving master, never without reverence 
to be named of musicians,” and in his quotation from 
Byrd he indicates depths of feeling even transcend- 
ing those revealed by Elgar regarding Jaeger. 

A remoter significance attaches to the use of the 
Nimrod theme in the great Violin Concerto (1910), 
but of this I can onlysay here that the theme appears 
in a very profound moment,and that the motto of the 
work is “ Aguz esta encerrada el alma de...” (“ Here 
is enshrined the spirit of . . . .”).* 

Elgar delights in puzzles, acrostics, and crypto- 
grams. He once told me he had never found one 
he could not solve. Once, he said, someone offered 
a big prize in money to the solver of a puzzle which 
was fancied insoluble. He unravelled the mystery, 
but never received the cash. Perhaps his honesty was 
challenged on the score that he could not have been 
successful by right means. 

The remarkable power of concentration required 
to solve an intricate cryptogram is visible in Elgar 
when he stands before an orchestra at rehearsal. 
He is in appearance the direct opposite of what we 
ordinarily imagine a musician to be—very upright, 

* This piece of Spanish is taken from G2/ Bias. In full it reads 
“‘ Aqui esta encerrada el alma del lincendo Pedro Garcias.” The poet 
W. E. Henley has used the phrase earlier than Elgar, as inscription 


to. his Zchoes (1872). 
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keen, incisive. He has a biting tongue when necess- 
ary, and does not wrap honey round the sting ; this 
the Festival choristers discovered at the rehearsal of 
“ Gerontius,’ when they revealed to the composer- 
conductor their lack of insight into the varied de- 
moniacal and angelical spirit of the oratorio. I was 
present in 1901 at the rehearsal of what I believe 
was the first performance of the “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” Marches, Nos. 1 and 2. In the programme 
was the tone-poem “Cockaigne.” The composer was 
conducting,and the official conductor of the orchestra 
took the cymbals: he, like Stanford, being prepared 
to do anything and to take any subordinate office 
that might help things along. It so happened that 
the strokes of the cymbals were not easy to fit in; 
several times the music had to be stopped, owing to 
miscalculations by the player, and at last Elgar 
spoke: “Do you think you can once manage to hit 
that thing in the right place?” I can still see the 
expression on the face of the musician who had the 
remark addressed to him; he was himself dreaded 
by his players for biting sarcasm at rehearsal. 
This, however,is not to imply that Elgar isunkind, 
Unkindness attends only on egotism, and the great 
creative artist cannot be egotistic. It is this very 
impersonality of his that makes him so unlike the 
conventional musician in appearance; though, in- 


deed, he shares this visible virtue in common with 
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most of our great musicians. Sir George Henschel, 
in his book Musings and Memories (1918), says that 
“Parry, except for his moustache, might pass for 
an admiral of the fleet ; Stanford for an attorney- 
general ; Elgar for a cavalry officer ; Mackenzie for 
the president of a Royal Medical Society; but 
about the profession of a continental musician no 
mistake seems possible.” 

As I bring this chapter to a close, I look over the 
twenty-two years of my experience of Elgar’s music, 
from the days in 1900 when I heard phrases of 
“Gerontius” crowding through the walls of Birming- 
ham Town Hall, to a performance of the late 
chamber music in 1922 by the Percival Hodgson 
Quartet. I perceive a final growth in my understand- 
ing, but I perceive also some curious fluctuations 
in the stages of that growth. I believe I was first 
thoroughly identified with Elgar by means of the 
choral piece “Go, song of mine, and break the hard- 
ness of the heart of man” (1909). I first perceived 
the true “cyclic” unity of “Gerontius” in 1917, when 
I had the experience of hearing the oratorio three 
nights in succession; but I could not (for reasons of 
personal religious egoism) respond with the sub- 
consciousness of the artist to two portions of the 
oratorio (the music of the priest in Part J. and the 
music of the Angel of the Agony in Part II.) until 


the year 1922, when a deeper understanding of the 
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real nature of art was born in me from study of some 
general philosophical matters. During the war, al! 
music for me, as for most people, went into a sort 
of melting-pot; the music of Byrd, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Delius, Scriabine and Elgar emerged 
purified. 


ETHEL SMYTH 


IV 
To ROSINA BUCKMAN 


Sor thoughtful companionship in 
student days 


TN Er rt VO EE 
ON PAGE 356 OF THE ANNUAL OF THE 
British Music Society for the year 1920(a book that 
gives a list of the works by nearly all British com- 
posers then living) comes the following under the 
name of Ethel Smyth: 


Operas. 
“Fantasio.” Comic Opera in one Act. (1898.) 
“Der Wald.” (1902.) 
“The Wreckers.” (1906.) 
“The Bos’un’s Mate.” (1918.) 


Orchestra. 
“Serenade” in four Movements. (1890.) 
Overture, “Antony and Cleopatra.” (1890.3 
Overture, “The Wreckers.” 
“The March of the Women.” 


Chorus and Orchestra. 
“Solemn Mass in D.” (1893.) 
“Hey nonny no!” 

«Songs of Sunrise.” 


Chamber Music. 
Quintet for Strings. (1884.) 
Quartet for Strings. 


‘ Votce and Ptano. 


First Set of Songs, Op. 3. 
Second Set of Songs, Op. 4. 
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Piano. 


First Sonata. 
Geistinger Sonata, C sharp minor. 


Violin and Piano 
Sonata. (1887.) 


I have copied here this list of works as a means 
to steady myself for the task of writing about one of 
the most tumultuous and impassioned natures that 
have ever appeared in music. Ethel Smyth is indeed 
disturbing. She dominates you, however you come 
into contact with her, and sweeps you off your feet. 
A friend of hers once said: “One has to be feeling 
very well to enjoy Ethel.” 

All art is energy, but much of the energy is calm- 
ing; it takes you as it were into depths that appear 
static, though actually as dynamic as the stars. Of 
this type is the art of men like Byrd, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Mozart. Art of the other 
type is in the work of men like Marlowe, Whitman, 
Blake, Richard Strauss, and Browning; when you 
approach these men, you have to will yourself to 
bring forward a great personal power of restraint. 
You have to say at once that you will not be excited. 
Very soon you find your self-control has operated 
upon the art andsubdued its distracting energy; your 


control has taken you down to the spiritual depths 
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of the art, and shown you that only on the surface 
does that superabundant power subsist. 

But the matter is not quite so simple in the case 
of Miss Smyth, for the reason that, as things still are, 
one cannot readily detach her own living personality 
from her music, and regard the latter objectively. As 
you think of the music, you think of the composer, 
and thus your mood remains complex, whereas it 
should become simple. Yet entire detachment is 
possible. By strong will, you can still regard her 
music as a thing in, by, for, and of itself; and you then 
perceive that it is charged with true strength. 

Yet I myself feel constantly the need to turn the 
mind from moment to moment to the quiet construc- 
tive act of contemplating the official list of her works; 
it steadies me much as a few minutes of looking at 
the stars. 

Ethel Smyth was born in 1858. The first date 
in the above list is 1884. Thus her life and work 
carry us back to those early days of Stanford. She 
is inseparably identified with Brahms and with the 
Germany of the great fight between Wagnerians and 
Brahmsians. That fight for young people of to-day 
is as remote as the fights between the Gluckists and 
Piccinists, and those still earlier fights between the 
adherents of Handel and those of Buononcini. But 
there is nothing remote in Miss Smyth. Stanford 
brings to usa feeling of quietness ; his feats,moreover, 
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have the air of history. Miss Smyth is as near to our 
ownactivemidst as is Holbrooke—a musician twenty 
years her junior, far nearer than Debussy, Strauss, 
or Reger. She establishes this sense of proximity, 
and indeed of juxtaposition, first by her enormous 
vitality, and secondly by the way she has of appeal- 
ing by pen tothe public. Injustice or folly invariably 
win a published comment from this composer,as such 
negative qualities do from Holbrooke. 

Middle-aged English musicians do not knowmuch 
ofher music. Younger people have had little opport- 
unity to hear it. On the Continent, in certain famous 
operatic centres, she is very well known. In 1910, 
when she became one of the most strenuous workers 
for female suffrage,circumstances madepossiblesome 
finely representative concerts in London. Later on, 
in the days of the Beecham opera, her operas were 
given in England. Pieces were performed in the pro- 
vinces, and a few musicians whose executive art was 
singing, brought forward her songs for solo voice. 
Her choral music was also used. Yet the full list of 
performances in this country since 1910 would fill no 
more than two or three pages of this book. There 
are many reasons for this: one is that very little in- 
deed of her music is suitable for home use; another 
is that it does not assimilate itself with any school, 
coterie, or clique; a third reason is that by nature it 
will not perform itself, demanding of conductors and 
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players not only special gifts, but also a special 
exercise of such gifts; while a fourth is perhaps the 
fact that the composer isa woman. The spread of 
her music has also been hindered by the idea that it 
is of German character. It is felt by the average 
critic to “derive” from the surroundings of her early 
life,and so to be less desirable than the original from 
which it was thus drawn. This critical opinion is 
incorrect. Her music is as unlike that of the typical 
Germans of the 1880's as she herself is unlike the 
heavy, self-centred, unimaginative men and women 
she lived among and loved with such generosity. 
There is ample Germanism in her music. Her energy 
is Teutonic enough; but it grows out of that kind of 
vitality which was possessed by Bach and Handel. 

We people of the ordinary world do not quite 
understand what it is supports the creative artist. 
We ourselves do work of a kind, and we have a 
reward for the work, the reward being at worst and 
smallest the means to live and at best the sense 
of having executed something useful. Our work is 
recognised so far as it calls for recognition, and we 
are satisfied. But the artist rarely has even such a 
reward from the outside. He or she is for certain 
misunderstood and ridiculed by individuals here and 
there whose business it is to talk of art matters ; 
but this is expected, and does not seriously distress 
him. What does distress him—or to speak more 
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carefully, what we cannot but imagine must distress 
him, is to find his vast labours apparently going for 
nothing. The work of composing music is intensely 
heavy. Not only is there the terrific strain of sym- 
phonic thought—the herculean effort to crystallise 
the most elusive type of imagination, and thence to 
embody its visions in tangible forms; there is also 
the astonishingly taxing labour of writing down the 
music. A composer writes, of course, largely under 
inspiration, which means that he is not conscious 
of physical exertion; but only a portion of his work 
is inspired: the rest is as painstaking and plodding 
in character as the work of a mere copyist. Old 
William Cole Stockley once spoke to me of his 
impressions of Elgar when he met him—after a 
considerable interval of time—shortly upon the com- 
pletion of his First Symphony; Stockley also told 
me of a remark Elgar made to him concerning the 
task just concluded. I do not feel at liberty to re- 
peat here either of the two remarks; yet I may say 
that I have personally never been able to speak dis- 
respectfully since of the music of any earnest com- 
poser, whether the music affected me or not, or 
whether I as a student thought it good or poor, 
What then must be the inner reaction of the com- 
poser to neglect? How must it affect him to know 
that a piece of work that has used up perhaps fifteen 
hundred hours of his intensest life is required only 
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for a single couple of hours in the life of a minute 
section of the concert-going world? I am not able 
to answer these questions, except by pointing out 
that the composer does not cease further creation 
because of apparent failure, and that he therefore 
does not write exclusively for others, but for him- 
self, and for the reason that he cannot help it. With- 
out doubt, the creative artist is as Nature, which ful- 
fils its destiny regardless of whether or not humanity 
is to come along and make use of it. (Yet poets, 
painters, musicians, and dramatists often give upan 
idea when they find that someone else has already 
worked it out.) I can also point out that neglect of 
this kind, in the case of composers like Dr Smyth, 
does not disturb their cheerfulness. In 1893 she had 
a very great work performed in London. This was 
the “Solemn Mass.” The performance was a success, 
and the music, though condemned by some critics, 
was highly praised by others. But so far as the public 
is concerned a curtain at once fell upon the work, 
and twenty-eight years later, at a concert given by 
the composer in London, in the programme of which 
was included the “ Benedictus” of the “ Mass,” she 
could append to the item notice of this fact: “The 
‘Mass in D’ was performed for the first (and only) 
time, at the Albert Hall under Dr Barnby in 1893.” 
There are some musicians who talk darkly of intrigue 
ranged against them, of conspiracies and the like; 
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there are others who rage, and tell you they are 
disgusted with things. These are the small people. 
The large people continue: they may or may not 
tell the world what they think of it, but with no 
twisted tongue or bad temper, and when they write 
a book of personal reminiscence and experience, 
they produce a book of the spirit of Ethel Smyth’s 
Impressions that Remained. In her autobiography 
are nearlysix hundred pages of a candour surpassed 
only by the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, yet 
not a line of malice. There is an adequate amount 
of plain speaking, and fools and bad managers are 
well enough trounced; but all is done good-humour- 
edly, and in a manner to make you feel the writer 
gets so much fun observing the causes of misfortune 
as to make her almost glad the misfortune occurred. 
Dr Smyth, by the by, has something to say of 
hatred. Shesuffered painfully ofanemotionaltragedy 
out of her friendship for Lisl von Herzogenberg. 
We who read of this woman in Dr Smyth’s book 
and learn further of her through her correspondence 
with Brahms, wonder at both the friendship and the 
acute pain at its cessation, until we recollect what an 
impassioned nature the Englishwoman has and what 
a tumultuous faith she poured out upon those she 
clung to in her youth. She was twenty-nine when 
the friendship was broken off, and for a while it 
seemed she might one day find herself hating Lisl. 
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But when a further thirty years of her life had passed, 
and she was set down to recollect in tranquillity the 
emotions experienced in the past, she spoke of the 
matter in this way: “There are people who appear to 
find a reliefand a solution in hatred; perhaps because 
it has a false air of showing character and facing 
facts. I think I always felt dimly that this appar- 
ently strong, healthy growth is in reality the child 
of stupidity and sterility; yet it took me years to 
understand that if 'the implacable not only repel 
but inspire pity—and a touch of contempt—it is 
because they are dead and do not knowit . .. the 
charnel-house masquerading in the Pageant of Life. 
And if the generous attract and uplift—even when 
difficult to live with, like my mother—it is because 
these are really alive, and the only fit company for 
the living.” 5 

Ethel went to Germany, in 1877, a girl of nineteen. 
After a while she went to live with the Herzogen- 
bergs, studying under the husband, and at first “do- 
ing the prettiest gavottes and sarabands,” as her 
master wrote to Brahms. The Herzogenbergs, the 
wife in particular, wrote voluminously to Brahms, 
and it is interesting to see how after several letter- 
essays—all eulogy,raptureandstatement of personal 
opinion—from Lisl to Brahms, the latter responds 
with a note of post-card length. The English girl 
was mentioned several times to him, but casually, 
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more or less coldly, and in no way to indicate even a 
moderate response of love from them to her. Brahms 
had considerable difficulty in learning and remem- 
bering her name. Later on, when he got to know 
her personally, he liked and admired her. Her high 
spirits and straightforwardness must have interested 
him, though in general he had rather a barbarian’s 
ideas of women. After four years with the Herzo- 
genbergs, Ethel wandered off into different parts of 
Europe (she always had a liking for lonely walking- 
tours, and more than once got into awkward situ- 
ations), lived for a while in Italy, and then, in 1884, 
returned to Leipzig, where her first large work—the 
String Quintet—was performed. 

The list of compositions given at the beginning 
of this chapter provides a clue to the course of her 
creative life from the Quintet onwards. While study- 
ing with Herzogenberg she had written other pieces, 
one of them a little “ Prelude and Fugue for Thin 
People,” so named because the pianist had to cross 
the hands rapidly, often into a remote register of the 
instrument. She came to Londonin 1890. There the 
“Serenade,” the “Antony and Cleopatra” Overture 
and the “Solemn Mass” were all played within three 
years, winning her some fame and much critical 
recognition. Her friend, George Henschel, gave a 
second performance of the Overture, but other mat- 


ters occupied the musical mind of England; people 
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wanted Tchaikovski, and Wagner was about to be- 
come a rage, and so the woman composer returned 
to Germany, determined on opera. The comic piece 
“Fantasio” was given at Weimar in 1898, the rom- 
antic opera “ Der Wald” at Berlin in 1901, and the 
great work “The Wreckers” very badly at Leipzig 
in 1906 and well the same year at Prague. These 
operatic works went all over Germany, and without 
much delay into England and America. It is by 
“The Wreckers” and by the comic opera “The 
Bos’un’s Mate” (July 12,1918,with Rosina Buckman 
as Mrs Waters) that Dr Smyth is most regarded in 
England. 

The performance of the “Solemn Mass in D” was 
an important event in the life of Dr Ethel Smyth. 
It took place in that mysterious region of time called 
“the nineties,” when the great Victorian generation 
was passing away, and the present generation form- 
ing itself; and the decade was occupied by a group 
of men—mostly short-lived—who seem to have 
stamped their mark indelibly upon the time—Oscar 
Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley and a dozen others. Gran- 
ville Bantock,in his twenty-fifth year at the time 
of the performance of the “Solemn Mass,” had just 
established (on a capital of £15) his Mew Quarterly 
Review, to which a record of contemporary events 
was contributed by F. Gilbert Webb. The first num- 
berof the Review caught this performance inthecast- 
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ing of its retrospective net; and I quote as an item of 
peculiar interest Mr Webb’s remarks on the“ Mass”: 
“The reputation of the Royal Choral Society 
does not rest on introducing new works, and when its 
directors do venture to vary their stereotyped pro- 
spectus it is disappointing to find that it is in favour 
of a work of inferior quality. Some interest was at- 
tached to their departure in this instance by the fact 
that the new composition was by a lady, but it is 
not too much to say that had Miss Smyth’s ‘ Mass 
in D, produced by this Society on the 18th January, 
been previously submitted with other modern works 
to an independent musical committee, it would not 
have obtained a hearing. It is probably the loftiest 
flight yet ventured on by the female composer, but 
in spite of its considerable cleverness its chief use 
will assuredly be to act as a warning to those of simi- 
lar ambition. Miss Smyth is said to be now writing a 
comic opera.” In this year appeared in England the 
first works of “a certain Herr Max Reger,” the com- 
poser who was destined during the coming twenty- 
three years to divide musical Germany with Richard 
Strauss. “It will be interesting to watch his career,” 
says this number of the Vew Quarterly Review. 

The year 1910 was the first great climactic year 
of the agitation for women’s suffrage. Ethel Smyth 
was one of the militants—a needless remark, but 
advisable on the score of completeness. She pro- 
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vided the “Song of Defiance” used by the women, 
and by natural sympathetic reaction was helped to 
further fame as a musician, being encouraged to 
give some concerts in London. At this time she 
wrote some powerful choral music, also a most 
extraordinary piece for chorus and orchestra en- 
titled “1910.” This last was “A Medley: being a 
faithful chronicle of remarks frequently heard, and 
liable to repetition ad bztum, on a current question” 
—the current question being, of course, women’s 
suffrage. I will not copy the text (which is printed 
in the programme of the concert given in Queen’s 
Hall on June 29, I911), but will merely say that 
the chorus was made to represent Suffragettes, 
Anti-Suffragettes, Friendly Men and Unfriendly 
Men, each of the four parties having to utter appro- 
priate sentiments. On the first page of this pro- 
gramme is a charmingly typical touch of humour: 
“Owing to the fact that many of the following 
works exist only in MS. and hence were unavailable 
for perusal, the composer has written the explan- 
atory notes herself. The custom of pointing out and 
dwelling upon special beauties in the music has 
therefore, on this occasion, reluctantly been for- 
gone.” This is a true flower of humour; but the 
delicate joke covers a spear-point that pricks the 
writer of programme analyses. 

The following are the pieces which, during the 
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war and since, have been regularly performed in 
this country, and which my young readers will be 
likely to hear in their native towns: the Overture 
to “The Wreckers” and the Prelude to Act II. (“On 
the Cliffs of Cornwall”), the “ Anacreontic Ode” 
song, the song “ Chrysilla,” and the “ Hey nonny 
no” for chorus and orchestra. But unless this 
music is very finely done, it will not please, because 
it will seem, if not extravagant, at least uncon- 
trolled. Women creative artists of genius always 
tend to an excess of energy: Ethel Smyth and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning in this respect are as 
sisters. 

Ethel Smyth and her music are in every respect 
one and the same. She has the joy of a lusty life, 
and in her “ Hey nonny no” transports us to the 
virile Elizabethan world of Morley’s “Ho, who 
comes here” anda hundred other sixteenth-century 
works, giving us in addition the more poignant 
dramatic understanding of life which is the spirit 
of modern music. None but she could have written 
the “ Anacreontic Ode,” with its reckless invocation 
of the “ furious frenzy of wine.” Edmund Gosse, no 
musician, but gifted with understanding of musicians, 
said in a review of Jpresstons that Remained 
that her music is as the “vocalisation of turbulent 
agonies.” At any momenta piece will become vol- 


canic, for which reason, as I said when first com- 
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meticing to write here of her, we need to bring to 
the act of listening a strong power of self-control. 
This erupting power is not merely tonal; it is not 
simply the physical power of music, but usually the 
emotional power. Her works are strong, rhythm- 
ically, harmonically, orchestrally, and dynamically; 
but so far as I have been able to observe them, they 
are strong in the way of intense human pain and joy. 

Their human range is wide. In “The Wreckers” 
is something of a Miltonic fervour and variety; the 
story is terrible, and the tragedy pains one. The 
operaexpresses the unmitigatedcruelty, strange per- 
ception of romance and extreme religious egoism 
of the Cornish wreckers of two hundred years ago 
—men and women more terribly cruel than any 
Red Indian or New Guinea cannibal, with a lust of 
selfishness that kept them patient for hours until 
the ship that was to be their victim came upon the 
rocks, and then sent them down to the shore to stab 
to death any poor wretch who had escaped the 
waves. It expresses also the beauty of love simpli- 
fying complex circumstances, and the lofty idealism 
of Mark and Thirza, but the tragedy does not 
soothe—it is too near actuality. 

Actuality is indeed the key-note of Ethel Smyth’s 
music. As you read or hear her works, you feel you 
are being brought into contact with real things, not 


with shadows—with music that comes of thought 
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about the world, not of thought about music. The 
subject expressed in a composition of hers may be 
an external thing, as the sea, or a very internal thing, 
as love shot through with anguish and despair ; it 
may be an idea typical of the remote romantic myst- 
icism of Germany or an idea as clamorously near to 
streets and policemen as the suffrage disturbances ; 
the subject may be lust to kill or lusty pleasure to 
enjoy life; but whatever it be, you will—if yourself 
alive to truth and character—feel that its music is 
born ofa perception ofactuality. There are two sorts 
of music: one is the music of art, the other the music 
of life. The first kind is called in Germany “kappel- 
meister music”; sometimes in England it is called 
“academic”; it is music produced according to rule, 
custom and convention, and the producing of it can 
be taught for the reason that all the means and pro- 
cesses are formulated into a science. Often such 
music is very charming; it may indeed be very lovely 
and moving,and it does us good when we want sooth- 
ing. Usually at the base of such music is a yearning 
desire on the part of the composer to escape the dis- 
turbing realness of life, and though nothing great, 
permanent, or truly helpful can come of such a de- 
sire, the desire is one we can sympathise with and 
ourselves yield to once in a while. The great masters 
frequently give themselves the pleasure of writing 


music for the sake of music. You and I often rest 
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ourselves with an elaborately conventional film or a 
novel of “type” where coincidence is admitted at 
every turn and the god-in-the-machine is allowed to 
be the most independent of the characters. But all 
these matters are things of relaxation; they are not 
the matters that push the world and life along the 
path of knowledge. The kind of music that comes 
of truth is the kind that not only lives, but increases 
constantly in vitality as time passes and as we see 
more deeply into its character and significance. Such 
music rarely wins an immediate popular acceptance. 
Probably it is knowledge of its intrinsic worth that 
sustains composers through a generation of neglect 
and enables them to go on creating works that are 
heard once, or ten times, in thirty years, but apparent- 
ly forgotten in the intervals between performances. 

Stanford and his contemporaries found many 
friends in Germany thirty and forty yearsago. Elgar 
was recognised there very soon after the appearance 
of his first great work. Ethel Smyth has been written 
of more finely by German critics than any other 
musician foreign to the German nation. The critics 
of Germany, Austria and France have sometimes 
gone so far as to say she is the first of the English 
people to write genuine music since the time of Pur- 
cell, which is an interesting opinion; but it comes 
from men of nations which have for a hundred years 
regarded Byron as the chief English poet of the nine- 
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teenth century. There is no small measure of truth 
in what the foreign students of music have thought 
and said; yet circumstances have had a good deal to 
do in the matter—Dr Smyth has lived in Germany, 
not merely sent copies of her music there, and there 
is something in her personality so entirely different 
from the personality of women in foreign countries 
that, unconsciously and by simple act of nature, she 
has been able to “announce” herself and so to inspire 
recognition. In England she is not an entirely un- 
usual woman. Here are some sentences from a piece 
of writing bythe Viennese musician Richard Specht: 
“There is one woman, an Englishwoman, who has 
swept away, or asI might better say, battered down, 
all prejudices against women as composers. Look- 
ing neither to the right nor left, going her way with 
cheerful energy over every difficulty, thin, alert, 
extremely alive, gifted with enormous will-power, 
charged with an inward gaiety that she perhaps won 
at much effort, this woman has shown that there is 
nothing in her sex to exclude musical invention ; for 
she has produced music of entirely individual tone, 
owning no pedigree, and built according to no set 
pattern. Hernameis Ethel Smyth.... A firm hand- 
grasp, a rather mischievous smile lending gentle- 
ness and friendliness to a face that has been sternly 
modelled by life.” 


This was written in 1911. Sir George Henschel, 
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writing in 1918, tells of how she flashed into his 
knowledge more than thirty years earlier: “Shall I 
ever forget,” he says, “that fine August day in 1877 
when our little circle” [mother, sisters and old friend 
Reinhold Wolff, at a villa in the Thuringian woods] 
“was suddenly brightened by the meteor-like ap- 
pearance among us of a young and most attractive 
girl who was staying in the neighbourhood, the 
daughter, we understood, of aBritish general? None 
of us knew what in her to admire most: her wonder- 
ful musical talent which she displayed to equal ad- 
vantage at the piano as well as by singing, witha 
peculiarly sympathetic voice and in compositions of 
her own, or her astonishing prowess in athletic feats 
of agility and strength, showing us how to play lawn- 
tennis, then only just introduced into Germany, 
or, to the utter bewilderment of the German young 
ladies, and young men, too, for that matter, how to 
jump over fences, chairs and even tables, thus alto- 
gether electrifying and revolutionising the up to her 
advent little varied though pleasant enough every- 
day sort of routine of our life.” 

Lawn-tennis drove Dr Smyth into the conscious- 
ness of the Germans and prepared the way for her 
operasin their country. It also won her recognition 
in England, as is shown by the following whimsical 
extract from her /wpressions that Remained which 


I quote chiefly for the purpose of allowing her 
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own jocular voice to sound here: “If I mention 
what appears to be an irrelevant fact—that I played 
lawn-tennis incessantly at Durham” (being on a 
visit there in 1890), “it is because among my con- 
federates were two jolly boys, nephews of a shy celib- 
ate Canon who, we were informed, used to watch 
the games from his window, the court being in the 
Quadrangle. Twenty years later, women being 
eligible at the Durham University for honours, the 
degree of Mus. Doc., Dunelm was offered me, and 
scanning the list of backers I discovered that my 
name had been proposed by a person whose face 
I had never seen—the celibate Canon behind the 
window curtain! Thus it was not to music but to 
lawn-tennis that I owe a title which compensates in 
some measure for the non-realisation of my youthful 
ambition ‘to be made a Peeress in my Own Right 
because of Music.’” 

That sense of the truth of things, and that power 
to express it in full character, are apparent on every 
page of this book. You cancontemplate the picture 
of the shy celibate Canon behind the window curtain 
in 1890, meditate upon what thoughts filled his mind 
and what feeling his heart, and see him in 1910 offer- 
ing the gift of his recommendation for an academical 
honour to be conferred upon the woman who had 
impressed her vigorous personality upon him asupon 
the very different men of Germany. 
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The sea is a mighty subject in art, and it is one 
wherein women poets consistently fail. English 
composers like Elgar, Delius and Vaughan Williams 
rise to heights of nobility when their thoughts turn 
to it. Ethel Smyth’s greatest work is framed in 
thoughts of the sea. The following is the “sea- 
theme ” of “ The Wreckers,” designed to express the 
mood of sad thought and lonely circumstance. 
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On page 46 I quoted a love-theme from Stanford. 
Here I quote for comparison the beginning of a 
theme expressive of tragic love—the love in the 
impassioned, grief-stricken heart of Thirza. 


Dame Ethel Smyth is now (1922) sixty-four years 
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old. But she has not ceased work. She has written 
yet another opera within the past few months— 
“Féte Galante,” a short piece compounded of intense 
feeling and graceful circumstance. 


FREDERICK DELIUS 


Vv 
To ERNEST NEWMAN 


for many conversations 


Vv PRE DERLICKSDELIUS 
WHAT IS IT MAKES A MAN AN ENGLISH- 
man? If his parents were German, though long 
settled in England and naturalised there,and hehim- 
self born in England; and if the man from the age 
of twenty-two or twenty-three has lived mostly in 
France; if, moreover, much of his creative work has 
been done to subjects other than English, and if his 
own intellectual processes are sometimes scarcely 
English, so much so indeed that when he writes in 
- English he suggests that it is something of a foreign 
language to him, despite the true literary character 
of his translations and explanations; if he is famous 
early in life on the Continent but practically un- 
known in the land of his birth until well on in middle 
age; and if he is, after thirty years, still something 
of a problem to the professional musicologists of 
England—is he, in view of all these considerations, 
an English musician? Each student must answer 
the question for himself or herself. The answer will 
be determined by the composer’s greater works, 
according as these contrast with or agree with the 
great works of other composers whose nationality 
is clear. 

I think we all feel that some of the music of Delius 
is more English than that of any other composer, not 
excepting Stanford, Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Holst, 
Boughton,and Bantock. The fantasia overture “Over 


the Hills and Far Away” (1893) is very English in 
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title; it suggests the composer’s native county of 
Yorkshire. The superb piece (1904) for baritone, 
chorus, and orchestra built up on the central portion 
of the first number of Whitman’s “Sea Drift,” has all 
the emotional qualities of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The 
orchestral variations on the old folk-song of “Brigg 
Fair” (1907) form a piece of music in which the very 
soul of the original English is expressed, so com- 
pletely so that the music is as “native” to us as 
the poetry in Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad.” The 
little tone-poems “In a Summer Garden” (1908), 
“On First Hearing the Cuckoo in Spring” and 
“Summer Night on the River” (1912-1913), remind 
the Englishman of his most profoundly natural ex- 
periencesof purely Englishscenes andcircumstances, 
for all the foreign origin of some of the tunes. 

Other works of smaller size have the same mental 
and spiritual tone of our race. These range over 
thirty years of the composer’s life,and thereby prove 
that English influences have been consistent in him. 
I would answer the question as to his musical 
nationality affirmatively. Delius has not fully suc- 
ceeded with certain English subjects, but the cause 
of this lies elsewhere. He has succeeded in subjects 
not at all English, but (according to my later feeling) 
with not so indubitable a completeness. It seems to 
be that the more nearly he has been brought to the 


soul of his native country, the more perfectly true 
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he has been to himself, and the more beautiful his 
music has become. Thus I would go a step further, 
and say that he is primarily an English musician. 

His life has been filled with the colour of romance, 
for all that it has been passed in greater seclusion 
and withdrawal than is customary. Hisfather wanted 
him to be a merchant, but to escape from a prosy, 
practical life the boy went—with his father’s help— 
to Florida, taking up at the age of nineteen the quiet 
life of an orange-planter. There he was in touch 
with negroes of the most characteristic type, gaining 
from them and from the country the inspiration that 
eventually was to produce the opera of “ Koanga” 
(1896-1897), and the tone-poem for orchestra (with 
male-voice chorus in the last movement), which is 
entitled “ Appalachia” (1903). No doubt some of 
this inspiration passed into “Sea Drift.” For certain 
the two years spent in Florida developed those qual- 
itiesof largeness, remoteness, and sustained quietude, 
varied by intense passion, that are so often expressed 
in his music. 

In1885,desiring to fulfil his destiny, he went to Ger- 
many and for three years studied in Leipzig. Then 
he went to Norway, and for a while lived with Grieg, 
again getting into close touch with a more primitive 
type of civilisation. In 1890 he went to France, and 
ever since (except when driven out of the country by 
the war) he has lived partly in Paris, but chiefly since 
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1897 in the quiet country town of Grez-sur-Loing, 
the very sound of which name symbolises Delius. 

Some of hisworks are derived from the German,as 
the“Massof Life”(1905),whichis based on Nietzsche, 
and probably the “Pagan Requiem” of 1914. Others 
are based on France and its mood and scenes, as 
the orchestral piece “Paris” (1899-1900) and various 
songs. In the later works for violin and orchestra 
violoncello and pianoforte, violin and ’cello and 
orchestra, as in the Pianoforte Concerto of 1897 
Delius brings all these varied elements into syn- 
thesis; he converts them into emotional and artistic 
unity, and the result is very incorrectly termed “ cos- 
mopolitan” by writers on music. 

These works are all richly coloured; they would 
acquire the description “romantic” were not the 
word already appropriated to the very different 
music of the period between Weber and Wagner. 
Their colour is that of romance in the mystical sense; 
without the melancholy of Keats, but with his ex- 
treme intellectual and spiritual clarity, they belong to 
the same world of emotional purity and lofty “sensa- 
tion.” They are very truly the composer himself, and 
never run automatically along the rails of convention. 

Thus his music demands high individuality in 
those of us who listen to it. It demands a personal 
quality of the romantic. And it demands also a per- 


sonal feeling of the deep unity underlying all things, 
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whether English, French, Swiss, German, American, 
Danish, Scandinavian, or what for convenience we 
call Celtic. Inparticular it demandsa personal feeling 
of the mysterious romance of natural scenes, Delius 
affixes to the score of “In a Summer Garden” two 
lines from Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 


“ All are my blooms; and all sweet blooms of love 
To thee I gave while spring and summer sang.” 


But the individuality of the subject is not suffi- 
ciently determined by the Rossetti lines, and he 
therefore adds a further passage from the German 
to widen the clue regarding the significance of the 
music: “Roses, lilies, a thousand scented flowers, 
Many-coloured butterflies flitting, and gold-brown 
bees humming in the warm, quivering summer air. 
Under old shady trees a quiet stream, with white 
water-lilies. Two people, almost hidden, in a boat. 
A thrush singing in the distance.” 

Romance is not a matter to hurry into and out 
of. Delius writes slowly, and we must not expect to 
enter quickly into his works, but only by takingmuch 
thought and by perfecting our own deeper nature. 
His music often broods, capturing the motionless 
spirit of medizval romance. I imagine Delius has 
travelled even more remotely into the mind of the 
past than into present-day foreign countries. 

It frequently struck me in past years how Delius 


avoided subjects connected with the East. I once 
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considered him a complete Occidental. But in 1921 
I heard that he was writing music to a poem of the 
Oriental tone much used by our present-day English 
musicians. This poem is the “Golden Journey of Sa- 
markand” of James Elroy Flecker. Thus Delius has 
now completed the circle of romance and mysticism 
outlined and sung by Walt Whitman in his “ Pas- 
sage to India,” a poem which one day an English- 
man will set to great music. 

Here and there constantly through the course of 
his life, Delius has found some one individual to 
understand him and his music. In Germany he was 
first understood among conductors by Dr Haym and 
Fritz Cassirer and Professor Julius Buths. Cassirer 
gave his “ Appalachia” in London in 1907; in 1908 
Thomas Beecham commenced his noble years of 
effort to make Delius clear to people. “Sea Drift” 
was performed at the Sheffield Festival of 1908 ; this 
was plainly the period when Delius was to become a 
personalityinthe English musical world. The perfor- 
mance of the Piano Concerto in London on October 
22, 1907, by Henry J. Wood and Theodor Szanto, 
had aroused enthusiasm ; and when in the following 
year other works were performed, it was remembered 
that Delius had given a concert of his music in Lon- 
don as far back as May 30, 1899. 

On February 19,1908, in Birmingham Town Hall, 
I heard my first Delius; the piece was “Brigg Fair,” 
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but all I can recreate in mind of the event is the sight 
of conductor and orchestra with eyes fixed immov- 
ably on their respective parts. The idiom of the music 
was puzzling in those days; ten years later, “ Brigg 
Fair” struck one as exquisitely natural. The piece 
had been performed for the first time in England a 
few days earlier (January 18) by Granville Bantock, 
at a Liverpool concert. Concert-goers in those times 
found the music well-nigh meaningless. Now they 
find nothing opaque in it, and nothing sophisticated 
in the variational treatment of the tune—they do not 
suspect that the composer ismaking clevermusic out 
of a set musical idea, but realise how he is discover- 
ing and revealing further and further reaches of the 
natural poetical content of the idea. I feel I must 
quote a few verses of the song, to indicate the sort 
of primitive poetry that modern composers of the 
Delius type brood over so long: 


“ Tt was on the fift’ of August, 
The weather fine and fair, 
Unto Brigg Fair I did repair ; 
For love I was inclined. 


I rose up with the lark in the morning 
With my heart so full of glee, 

Of thinking there to meet my dear 
Long time I’d wished to see. 


I looked over my left shoulder 

To see who I could see, 

And there I spied my own true love 

Come tripping down to me... .” 
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“Brige Fair” is a Lincolnshire folk-song ; it was 
taken down from an old peasant’s singing by Percy 
Grainger. 

When Delius translates into verse from a foreign 
language, he creates typical modern prosody : 


“ Roses wild on the great highway, 
Wine-roses, wine-roses, 
Where is our glowing summer night’s dream ? 
Gone as a Strain of music goes, 
Wine-roses, wine-roses.” 


Thomas Beecham carried on his work for Delius 
over the long period of twelve or fourteen years. A 
book on Delius, written by Max Chop, was published 
in Germany in 1907. 

Now, writers can speak only of music and musi- 
cians they are acquainted with ; and when a writer 
- does not mention a contemporary matter, it is, one 
may presume, the fault of the matter itself for not 
becoming known to the writer, not the fault of the 
writer for not making himself aware of the matter. 
Therefore we are not to blame the author of a book 
entitled English Music in the Nineteenth Century for 
not mentioning Delius ; the book carries the state- 
ment of facts up to the year 1901; Delius in that 
year was thirty-eight years old: he had had several 
large works frequently performed on the Continent, 
had given his London concert only ayearor so earlier 
than the writing of the book—a concert at which the 


author as music critic was almost for certain present; 
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he had also had a good deal of attention directed 
upon him because of the uproar created in Norway 
by his music to the political play “ Folkeraadet,” a 
revolver being fired at him by a member of the audi- 
ence for his satirical use of the National Anthem. 
These incidents and facts must have been known to 
the author of the book ; therefore it must be that 
their significance very culpably refused to present 
itself to him. 

In 1904 the same writer, J. Fuller Maitland, music 
critic of the Zzmes from 1890, published the first 
volume of the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary ; 
young students for the past eighteen years have 
not been able to learn anything of Delius by aid of 
this volume, because the composer does not appear 
in his proper place between Clément Philibert Léo 
Delibes and Henri Florent Delmotte; young stu- 
dents had to await the arrival of the fifth volume of 
the Dictionary, which came in 1910 and contained 
an article on Delius in the Appendix. Beecham had 
made Delius quite well-known to England between 
1907 and 1910, and “Sea Drift” had aroused consider- 
able attention at Sheffield in 1908 ; otherwise even 
this final volume of the Dictionary might have slipped 
into existence with no reference to an Englishman 
famous abroad and nearly famous at home. 

Yet even abroad Delius had refrained from making 


himself known to musicologists; Hugo Riemann 
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issued his Dictionary (Mustk Lextkon) from time to 
time between 1882 and 1894, without finding occa- 
sion to mention Delius in the last edition; and 
though the English version which I have of this book 
carries its record of facts up to the year 1898, men- 
tioning in alphabetical place composers like Maude 
Valerie White, it has not a word for Delius. 

The world is, of course, very crowded ; a student 
of contemporary affairs is hard put to if he would 
see everything, especially if he would see everything 
indue proportion and perspective. Dr Thomas Busby, 
in a history of music which in the edition of 1819 
runs to a thousand pages, saw occasion for a separate 
chapter on Boyce and Battishill, but for Beethoven 
he saw need only for the passing mention that “he 
has sweetened science with the suggestions of a 
strong and lively fancy,” and even this casual men- 
tion he makes in a nine-line paragraph that similarly 
deals with Pleyel, Kozeluch, Winter, and Cherubini. 
Beethoven in 1819 was in his fiftieth year, and Busby 
was in the leisure of his sixty-fifth. And all that 
Henry Davy, in the revised and extended edition 
(1921) of his famous Hzstory of English Music, can 
find to say of Delius is that “ F. Delius, of German 
parentage, is highly esteemed by many.” 

We found when thinking of Ethel Smyth that,with 
few exceptions, composers do not cry out in public 
what they think of historians, critics and other “pub- 
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ficists” of the art. Personal dignity keeps them silent, 
or interest in deeper matters. But this is not to say 
that composers do not think well about such things, 
or that they have not the capacity to express their 
thoughts. Many composers can describe music and 
poetry with fine verbal and critical accuracy. Elgar, 
Stanford, Ethel Smyth, Vaughan Williams and Rut- 
land Boughton can speak of music and compose it 
with the same individuality, when they choose. Some 
opera composers actually make their own libretti. 
Delius does very little literary work; but once in a 
while he publishes an essay, proving each time that 
he is a good thinker and speaker. For example, in 
September 1920, he published in an English periodi- 
cal a strong denunciation of the craze then coming 
to a head to decry past masters and to boom what- 
ever particular living composer happened to have 
won the special goodwill of the critic. In the course 
of this essay he analysed thecritic of journalistic type, 
in a manner that throws light upon the course of 
musical events in a country. Such a critic, he says, 
“is a clever journalist who, like all journalists, is out 
to make as much as he can by his pen. He is not an 
artist, nor has he ever exhibited the smallest claim 
to be regarded seriously as a musician. A capable 
journalist makes it his business to be well-informed 
on as many topics as possible and to be able to write 


equally convincingly about music or the stock ex- 
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change or anything else. Give him any subject you 
like and he will turn out his article. Since musical 
criticism has become pretty generally discredited in 
England through having been entrusted for years to 
men who are neither competent as musicians nor as 
journalists, anyone who wants to make money in this 
as in every other branch of journalism must get a 
few ‘sensational scoops’; notions which none of the 
others have yet tumbled to; he must have his special 
‘stunt’ and keep it well to the fore. Such critics fol- 
low the trend of contemporary music very closely: 
their finger is on the pulse of the musical public and 
they diagnose its weaknesses and its diseases before 
it is aware of them itself—and then they proceed to 
exploit them for all they are worth.” 

Delius has lived a life so withdrawn from common 
worldly activity and so intensely identified with the 
world of thought—he has been so continuously and 
so truly associated with the inner reality of things, 
that any word he utters comes to us with an accent of 
authority. The great virtue to-his art of such associ- 
ation with the inner truth of things is that his music 
becomes fine in proportion with the largeness and 
generalness of his subjects. The moment he touches 
the sea, the high hills, or the broad common soul of 
humanity, he achieves greatness. But the weakness 
to his art that comes of this profound mysticism, is 
that his music ceases to be thus fine and great when 
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its subject is something minute and concrete. He does 
not give us really good songs, though here and there 
in the list of his forty pieces for solo voice is an occa- 
sional masterpiece (as the“ Abendstimmung”—here, 
however,we must consider the “subject” of the song), 
Nor does he give us reallynotable compositions in the 
short choral form. An artistic poetical text hinders 
him. The inescapable proximity of exact intellectual 
ideas and poetical figures fetters his mind, and his 
music ceases to soar. Neither is he comfortable when 
trying to express a clearly defined statement: the 
“Wanderer’s Song” for male-voice chorus strikes one 
as laboured, because of the drag of the words: 
“T have had enough of women, 
And enough of love; 


But the land waits, and the sea waits, 
And day and night is enough.” 


The poetic material of hislarger worksissometimes 
vague of meaning, as in the “ Pagan Requiem,” the 
“Mass of Life,” and the opera “A Village Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

And his handling of this already vague, verbal 
material makes it still more vague. He mistakes the 
rhythm of the verse, and thus misunderstands the 
intellectual refinements of the meaning, accenting 
words that have no accent; and he mixes sentences 
for simultaneous utterance, in a manner that the 


Elizabethan composers would have wondered at and 
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that John Wesley would have almost savagely con- 
demned. In the “ Mass of Life” occurs the following 
remarkable complexity of verbal material. Two 
choral parts (“a” and “6”) lead off with two simul- 
taneous melodies, each of which has its own text : 


(a) 1. “That is a dance over hill and dale: I am a huntsman, 
wilt thou my hound or wilt thou my chamois be?” 

(4) 1. “ Hereare caverns and underwoods : we are sure to lose 
our pathway !” 


The moment these two passages have been simul- 
taneously uttered, the music and the words are 
repeated by parts “c” and “d,” while parts “a” 
and “4” continue respectively with further verbal 
material : 


(a) 2. “ Now close to me, and at once, thou pitiless columbine ! 
Now come upand across !” 
(6) 2. “Stay! stand still! what way lur’st me now?” 


Of course a dramatic individuality is intended 
here in the individual parts; several independent 
matters are blended as into conversational unity. 
But this we cannot perceive, and the principle at 
work is one quite un-English. In a madrigal the 
poem is always clear; and Wesley’s ideas are those 
of aman of restricted common sense; but when com- 
plexity is carried as far as in the “ Mass of Life,” 
one cannot help turning again to Wesley’s Thoughts 
on the Power of Music, and sympathising with the 
experiences that made him write: “... allowing, yea 


appointing different words to be sung by different 
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persons atthe same time! What can bemore shocking 
toa man of understanding than this? Pray, which of 
those sentences am I to attend to? I can attend to 
only one sentence at once; and I hear three or four 
at oneand the sameinstant!... Letany impartial, 
any unprejudiced person say, whether there can be 
a more direct mockery. .. .” 

The language of the “ Mass of Life” is very Teu- 
tonic, and for reasons known to students of meta- 
physics inevitably grateful to a mind like that of the 
mystic Delius. ; 

It is natural that he should not altogether make an 
English poem rhythmically comfortable tohissingers 
(though inthe splendid “Sea Drift” the freer rhythm- 
ical movement of Whitman’s poetry is in general well 
expressed). I received a letter from Delius in 1910,in 
which he divides English words between lines in this 
manner: “impres-sions, partic-ulars, caracte-ristic” ; 
thereby showing how, as I hinted above, his native 
language is not a flexible instrument in his mind. A 
moment ago I quoted the beginning of the “Wan- 
derer’s Song.” In the fourth line of the quotation 
the phrase “day and night” is (for the poet, Arthur 
Symons) an idea of singular number, to be uttered as 
if blended into day-and-night. But Delius detaches 
the words; he converts the idea into the plural of 
“day and night,” making theverb“is” ungrammatical. 


He obscures theverb rhythmically, whereas heshould 
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make it a strongly stressed particle striking up into 
the following word “enough.” In the second verse of 
the piece: 
“Give me a long white road, 
And the grey wide path of the sea, 


And the wind’s will and the bird’s will, 
And the heartache still in me % 


in this verse, he makes his singers stress the word 
“in” above all its fellows. 

The greatness of Delius is, I feel, transcendental: 
but in fine points like these he speaks with the un- 
certainty of a beginner. When we say that a mys- 
tic is absent-minded, we are really expressing the 
highest commendation, implying that he is“ present- 
minded” only in things that matter most. But absent- 
mindedness in art, when it affects poetic rhythm 
and poetic exactness of idea, is serious; it robs the 
music of vitality, and shows that the artist was not 
destined for greatness in the particular directions 
thereby indicated. 

Therefore we have to turn ourselves into the 
other paths of his art, to find how he leads us to the 
noblest thoughts, ideas and feelings, Delius helps 
you to find the greatness of your own soul. No more 
complete remark could be made of him, for it identi- 
fies him with love and religion and nature. 

Such music as his can be understood only by 


apprehension of its form. But yet the form can 
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be understood only by apprehension of the spirit. 
Therefore since many people cannot by nature per- 
ceive the spirit, his music is often felt to be form- 
less, in harmony as well asin architecture. It is not 
formless, however; the architecture of the Sonata for 
‘cello and pianoforte (1916) is that of the Beethoven 
sonata, and if we can look deeply into other works 
we find the same persistency of tradition. Delius in 
this respect is connected with Beethoven as are the 
Elizabethans Wilbyeand Weelkes, the essential prin- 
ciples of musical form being changeless. His har- 
mony is very plastic, eluding the restrictive grasp of 
both diatonic and chromatic science as established 
during the nineteenth century, yet again being in 
line with the unalterable principles of the art. It is 
never strained, artificial, or restless. The chords may 
be solid blocks of sound, each note of a chord chang- 
ing radically in the progression to the next chord, as 
in this bar from the ’cello Sonata: 


Allegro, ma non troppo. 


or the chords may be formed by parts gliding in 
semitones; in either case there is in the harmony of 


Delius—for the musician acquainted with harmony 
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in general and with the spirit of his art in particular 
—a very beautiful naturalness; the sequences seem 
always to have existed. 

Of late, by which phrase I mean the years from 
IgI0 to 1920, his brooding and contemplative quali- 
ties have tended to develop, obscuring those features 
of his music which people have now begun to under- 
stand. Thus the composer is still ahead of the world, 
and we speak of his later works as years ago we 
spoke of his earlier ones. A writer upon the per- 
formance of “Sea Drift” at Sheffield in 1908 made 
remarks which apply to almost every work by such 
a musician as Delius when the work is first pre- 
sented to the public. Says this writer : “Many of the 
audience shook their heads at the work, and failed 
to catch its note, perhaps because it was performed 
somewhat perfunctorily. The idiom of the work is 
strange and subtle. Many of the designed effects 
did not come off, mainly because the instrumental 
and choral tone demanded a finer adjustment than 
was attempted.... Mr Delius’s music may be diffi- 
cult to follow,if only because ofits comparative form- 
lessness. As | have said, many felt untouched, but 
others discerned a consistency of treatment in the 
music and an atmosphere born of the strangely beau- 
tiful poem.” Some years after 1908 I was present at 
a performance of “Sea Drift” with a woman music- 


lover who knew nothing of music,and who had heard 
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very little; she was, however,adequately prepared for 
the work byadeep natural understanding ofthe poem; 
to her the work was a thing of sublimity, leaving 
impressions never to be effaced or modified. Her ex- 
perience is that ofall similar persons, given adequate 
performance. With such people the later Delius has 
not so submerged himself as apparently to lose the 
subject of a work in the spiritual depths of his ex- 
pression; he has not for them become unintelligibly 
mystical,and his music is still flooded with meaning. 

In his orchestration is the same sense of visible 
varying depths as you perceive when looking for a 
long while into a piece of richly wooded land with 
the sun directly above. And indeed, his music even 
when played on the pianoforte has the same lovely 
qualities of clear light modified. “Light” is in his art 
—the “sweetness and light” craved for by Matthew 
Arnold; it is in the substance of the music, because in 
the spirit. There is a song of his (“The Bird’s Story”) 
which rarely seems inspired as sung ordinarily; here 
are some verses from it—they speak of Delius: 

“The west wind murmured softly 
And all was passing good. 


Perched on a branch a little bird 
Sang to its tiny brood. 


I painted poet pictures, 
Not sparing of colours bright ; 
Two brown eyes watched me closely, 
And glowed with blissful light. . ».” 
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Here again is the composer’s explanatory note to 
“ Appalachia”: “‘ Appalachia’is the old Indian name 
for North America. The music depicts the nature- 
moods of the vast tropical flats of the great Missis- 
sippi, that is so intimately bound up with the destinies 
of the negro slaves. Longing and melancholy, a pro- 
found love of nature, childlike gaiety, and an inborn 
delight in dance and song,are still the most conspicu- 
ous qualities of these people.” 

The brooding, mystic and contemplative poet is 
the man of most robust energy, for the reason that he 
arrives at fullest understanding of joy. Delius has 
themes of every type to express power. Sometimes 
these leap over ranges as wide as those of Richard 
Strauss, as this theme from “A Village Romeo and 
Juliet,” 


ow e 2 a Ta he 
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and sometimes they are compressed by the enormous 
energy of his feeling to the narrowest possible range, 
as in this theme from “Paris”: 


His harmonies, usually styled “restless,” are often 
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almost motionless; in the eighty long bars that open 
“Paris” are less than twenty changes of chords. 
Delius is indeed almost unique among musicians 
of the past hundred years in the respect that he re- 
moves from his music all concrete circumstance, leav- 
ing only its soul for our regard. He takes away even 
the attendant episodal matter. Many composershave 
to help themselves along by illustration and byplay. 
They have to incorporate every intellectual or pic- 
torial detail of the subject, and write music to the 
detail, trusting that the underlying idea of the piece 
may prove powerful enough to weld the parts into 
unity. Delius, with the visionary perception of the 
mystic, achieves this unity from the beginning. It is 
because of this essential unity that he effects such 
tremendous tonal climaxes. The mystic is not a 
silent dreamer. I must repeat this again. He does 
not murmur his messages. His art has a splendour 
akin to that of the setting sun, the sea, and climactic 
ranges of mountains. And the splendour of power 
is produced, first by contrast, and secondly by inevit- 
ableness ; the vision of sublimity makes for peace, 
and the unity of the whole causes the climaxes of 
power to be expected and desired. As with Elgar 
and Franck and Scriabine, there may be in the works 
of Delius a volume of sound so vast as to over- 
whelm the senses and well-nigh shatter the soul. 


My readers will experience this when they first 
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hear the Pianoforte Concerto, or when, in their first 
hearing of “Sea Drift,” they come to the words: 
» Shine, shine, shine, pour down your warmth, great 


These Whitman words, and their music, epitomise 
Delius. There is something peculiarly English in 
the phrase, and none but Englishmen could have 
made the poem and the cantata from which they are 
quoted, the poet being a poet in English, though an 
American by birth, and of Dutch descent. 
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weth espectal recollection of the General 
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Wok GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
THIS AFTERNOON (THE DAY BEING 
August 16, 1922), I was talking with one of those 
intelligent, active, earnest and self-sacrificing music- 
lovers, who, amid the pressure of a complex profes- 
sional occupation, find time and will to bring their 
powers to bear on the musical organisation of a town, 
and so to make music in the town a possibility : 
such men deserve even more of the musical public 
than the musicians themselves deserve, partly be- 
cause their work is a matter of almost unmixed devo- 
tion to a noble cause, but chiefly because without 
their work music could scarcely come to a general 
hearing except very occasionally. 

My friend and I have each been acquainted with 
Granville Bantock since he settled in Birmingham 
in the year 1900, though our personal acquaintance 
dates back only to about 1909. Our talk to-day 
happened to drift to the subject of the first years 
of Bantock’s Principalship of the Midland Institute 
School of Music. It did not drift to the subject of 
Granville Bantock himself, but moved thither as on 
a regular tide, it seeming inevitable that when Bir- 
mingham musicians converse of music, that very em- 
inent man should be the shore towards which their 
thoughts must flow. 

My friend used to play flutein the Students’ Orches- 
tra, some years before I entered upon the agonies of 
playing the drums. I had called to mind in our con- 
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versation a tragic moment in the performance of a 
Haydn Symphony, where, after a rest of some hun- 
dred and ninety bars of quick duple time, the drum 
has to sound a highly important note ; the tragedy 
arose from the circumstance that the Principal, who 
was conducting, had promised to give me the cue 
forthatstroke,and that whileI was agitatedly gather- 
ing together my string of sixteen-bar phrases and 
multiplying their sum by sixteen in order to find out 
where I was—at the same time still countingthrough 
the bars of the final phrases of the empty passage 
—the conductor looked at me, smiled, and moved his 
head just as I had fathomed that I was at, say bar 
178. Naturally I thought my mathematics wrong, 
and losing my head, delivered the climactic stroke 
some half-dozen beats too soon, spoiling the music 
completely,and disturbing half the orchestra. A sen- 
sitive musician feels heaven is crashing round him 
when he has made anerror. He fancies a thousand 
persons in the audience are registering the mistake 
against him, each an inflexible recording angel ; and 
that for ever after, as he passes through the streets 
of his city, people will nudge one another, and say: 
“ That’s so-and-so—you know! He did so-and-so.” 

The Principal spoke to me at the close of the 
concert. He said: “I’m surprised at you. How do 
you think you can keep your place ina Symphony 
without counting? These orchestral players never 
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make a mistake. They learn to count in their sleep.” 
The admonition struck me as terrible in its injus- 
tice. I had counted until creation appeared but a 
chaos of eights and sixteens, laboriously and fra- 
gilely held in ultimate possible order by an intri- 
cate manipulation of the small number of fingers and 
thumbs nature has given the human hands. But I 
could not tell “the guv’nor” it was his smile that 
had shattered my calculations. 

This reminiscence led us to thoughts of the great 
thrill of expectation that ran through the music 
students of the Institute when it became known, in 
the summer term of the year 1900, that a “ Principal” 
was appointed to the School. The Midland Institute 
first included music largely in its scope about the 
year 1895. The musical department had been con- 
ducted in a somewhat haphazard manner for five 
years; and the Committee or Council were concerned 
to secure the directing control of a young creative 
musician. Granville Bantock was appointed head of 
the School of Music by the recommendation of the 
chief Professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he had studied, and where he had also caused 
disturbance by the unorthodox character of his 
compositions. He was now thirty-two years old, 
the year of his birth being 1868. 

I remember the moment I myself first learned of 
his name. I was ina Birmingham theatre. It wasa 
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lovely summer evening, and according to arrange- 
ments I should have been practising for three hours 
on the organ in the Large Lecture Theatre of the 
Midland Institute. But that night I was (with shame 
I confess it) disinclined for practice. Such disin- 
clination comes once in a while, even to ambitious 
students of music, if never to students in other arts. 
Organ practice has to be booked to a rigid plan, 
many considerations having to be met; and whena 
pupil does not take his practice at the time allotted 
him, he has to lose the hours. But when the cause 
does not rest with him, he is permitted to make the 
time up in convenient hours later. Now the organ 
students of the Midland Institute in those early years 
had found that if, by inadvertence, the electric switch 
were clumsily manipulated, something went wrong 
with the blowing apparatus, and they were unable to 
practise; the fault not being theirs, they would be 
permitted to take the spell at some later time. Very 
curiously in my own case this breakdown in the wind 
supply never occurred but when I was ina lazy mood, 
and rarely failed to occur when I was in that mood. 
Coincidences of this kind make for belief in opti- 
mistic philosophy. This particular summer evening 
the organ had broken down ten minutes before the 
time for the rising of the theatre curtain on a play I 
felt it my duty to see, but had consented with myself 
to forgo. During an interval between the acts I read 
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an evening paper, and there saw this announcement: 
“Mr Granville Bantock has been appointed Principal 
of the Midland Institute School of Music. He takes 
up his duties next September.” 

Here was the first moment of contact between my- 
self and a musician who, during more than twenty 
years, has in many ways most profoundly influenced 
my personal musicianship, as he has the musician- 
ship of many hundreds of others. 

My friend and I, in our talk on the day in which 
I am writing, reminded ourselves of the manner in 
which, in that first session, we observed and studied 
our Chief, wondering at him,and wondering the more 
as the months passed. He was a curious mixture of 
affability and reserve. His smile was very ready, 
taking the place of extended speech (I doubt now if 
I have ever heard Bantock say twenty sentences in 
succession ; yet he is not a silent man), and his voice 
hadadelightful rumbling quality,as thoughreluctant 
to leave the luxurious caverns of his mouth. He was 
not tall, nor bulky in build; yet he always seemed 
larger than taller men,and more massive than stouter 
ones. Hisclothes were spacious, designed for comfort, 
but sometimes too suggestive of the country to pass 
the censorship of Mrs Bantock. Once I saw him go- 
ingthrough a set of swing doors I shall have occasion 
to refer to again in this book, clad in a suit of bril- 
liantly light coloured corduroy cloth—the kind of 
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colour you are aware of after the object has passed 
from your line of vision. We looked for this suit again, 
but it never reappeared. 

One of the fearsome delights of those first months 
was for me to goand sit with the Principal as he was 
taking tea (two rounds of buttered toast, a slice of a 
certain familiar cake,anda pot of tea,all sent up from 
the curator’s kitchen), and while he ate to receive ad- 
vice about counterpoint. Mr Bantock would look at 
the manuscript,and make acorrection. I would say: 

“ But that breaks a rule, Mr Bantock.” 

“Does it?” he would answer. “Whose?” 

“Macfarren’s, or Prout’s, or Gore Ouseley’s, or 
Bridge’s,” I would say, according to who was the 
mighty authority. 

Thereupon Mr Bantock would correct the cor- 
rection, remarking, “We must obey the rules.” But 
in sheering off one rock, we drove imminently upon 
another. I would indicate the danger, and the Princi- 
pal would say,as he perhaps offered me half the piece 
of cake: 

“Why shouldn’t you write that in counterpoint, 
even in strict counterpoint? One of these days you 
must write a book, and tell people where all these 
‘rules’ came from, They’re not in the masters, any- 
how.” 

[In parenthesis I must remark that in those days 
I was not a juvenile student of music, but one of un- 
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usually late approach to the art, of unsophisticated 
nature, and blessed even then with that capacity to 
respectand admire gifted menand fine workers which 
is a finer possession for the artist than lofty position 
or conspicuous talent. | 

Granville Bantock’s reserve was encountered chief- 
ly when one ventured to speak to him of himself or 
his music. I can call to mind only once in the first 
three years when I received an answer to a question 
regarding his compositions. But on this occasion I 
caught him inan unguarded moment. It wasan after- 
noon for organ practice. Mr Bantock came into the 
Lecture Theatrewith a boy about two years old. Nat- 
urally I stopped playing, probably leaving a horrible 
discord pendent in the air. 

“Go on,” he said,“I want to gethim usedto music.” 

I went on, and the baby did not seem to get used 
toitvery willingly. The piece wasa Toccatain G major 
by Dubois. Then the father brought the child up to 
the manuals,and made him touch a notewith his mini- 
ature fingers. He cried. Sixteen years later I saw this 
baby again, very heavy in khaki, on leave from the 
war. Some remark made about music while Mr Ban- 
tock was telling his son that there were worse noises 
than organ notes, gave me an opening to ask: 

“Do you always know just what your music will 
sound like after you have written it down?” and he 


then said to me: 
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“Yes; now I do, I think. ve written thirty-two 
works. Sometimes in the first lot an effect in the or- 
chestra would surprise me when I heard the piece for 
the first time.” 

Bantock’s thirty-two pieces of 1901 had grown by 
1920 to thenumber of threehundred and fifty, all pub- 
lished, and varying in length from a performance of 
four hourstoa performance of two minutes. Not even 
when, ten years later, I used to spend many hours at 
a time with him in his study, reading and discussing 
poetry, were hisown works thesubjectof conversation; 
and only once did he show me a theme of a work still 
in process of creation. For many years it was almost 
impossible to have Bantock’s music played in Bir- 
mingham, and an almost sure way to arouse his gen- 
uine annoyancewas for a teacher to introduce a piece 
of his to a pupil for use in Institute study. Yet his 
music was very close tohis heart. He respectedit,and 
offered to it all the magnificent energy of his nature. 
Once I surprised from him, in a flash that lit his eye, 
a full sign of what his own creative art means for him. 
This was on an occasion when I went into his room 
and placedina pianola that was there aroll containing 
a work I had, unknown to him, had prepared by the 
Orchestrelle Company. The piece was the “Helena 
Variations”; Mrs Bantock’s name is Helen. 

Onanother page of this book I shallsay,in passing, 
something of how Bantockcomposes. In this present 
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section I am more in the mood for casual reminiscent 
thought of his personality. Andhis personality I find 
a very interesting one, though some of its elements 
cannot bespoken of publicly withoutlifting that veilof 
reserve which, since he himself keeps it drawn,should 
not be lifted by others. His owntastes inmusicchange 
considerably. Music of a type that leaves him cold 
one year will fill him with enthusiasm another. His 
interests in literature vary similarly. At one time he 
thought highly of Rubinstein ; this was in the days of 
the New Brighton concerts (1897-1901). In 1902 he 
was “surprised” that I should want to seea Gilbertand 
Sullivan opera ; but in 1918 Sullivan was discovered 
by him, and many of his orchestral works were played 
in Birmingham by Bantock—and by other musicians 
there who, curiously, experience the same phases of 
interest atthe same times. Richard Strauss formany 
years dominated his interests in modern music; the © 
opera “Electra” swept himoff his feet. Sibeliushehas 
alwaysadmired. Delius I imaginedoesnot profoundly 
move him, though I have heard Bantock give a fine 
performanceof“ Appalachia.” Butindeed,all modern 
music of worth secures the respect of this musician; 
even when—asinthecaseof Scriabine’s“ Prometheus” 
—itat firstinduceshimtosay thecomposer musthave 
written extravagantly in order to attract attention. 
Bantock’s generosity has been notable, from the time 


of his first public concert in London on to later days, 
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Such generosity is notalways repaid in kind, and fifty 
years from now some interesting facts in this respect 
might be revealed. 

The range and quality of Bantock’s literary inter- 
estsare to be traced in the course of hiscompositions. 
A list of the poets and poems that have induced him 
to write music, arranged chronologically, would be 
sign and token of a wealth of appreciative reading 
far transcending that of any other musician known 
to the world. His house is filled with books, music, 
examples of Oriental art, pictures of Napoleon, and 
the like. He works at a white deal table; and while 
he lived at Broad Meadow, Kings Norton, a place 
some five miles out of Birmingham, his yard was 
filled with ducks, hens, and similar oddments. Inthe 
house are usually several dogs. 

Bantock is no Carlyle domestically. At one time 
his father lived with him—a fine patriarchal man,the 
famous surgeon for women’s diseases, Dr George 
Granville Bantock. For many years his student- 
friend H.Orsmond Anderton was as a member of the 
family. Guests have been frequent, and sometimes 
inconvenient. There have been times when the Ban- 
tocks’ house was a modern miniature Abbotsford, 
with Granville Bantock the Walter Scott—he writing 
many hundreds of pages of music, and Mrs Bantock 
her poetry. There are several children: one of the 
boys became a dramatist at an early age. Once,when 
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[ went to the house by appointment and found Mr 
Bantock absent, he having run into town to see his 
wife take a long-distance train for a journey she had 
to make, this child read me a scene from a Japanese 
tragedy hehad inhand. The scene dealt with a recent 
murder. Cried one character : 

“Dead! Is my father (or husband, since I forget the plot) 
dead?” 

Answered an attendant: 

“Yes, dead. But do not take on so. He has not been dead 
long.” 

I have already said that Professor Bantock is not 
a fluent speaker. In public he is not uncomfortable 
on the platform ; yet for all his friendly smile and 
apparently nervoussweeping gesture—a gesturethat 
seems todeprecatethe factof his standing upto speak 
—he never speaks at length. My friend of this after- 
noon’s talk (for the day is still August 16, 1922) told 
me that in a year when Birmingham had for Lord 
Mayor a man of particular geniality, Professor Ban- 
tock had proposed at a public meeting an important 
resolution in the exact terms in which it was written 
on the paper; whereupon the Mayor(after leaning to 
George Bowker, my friend, and asking the name of 
the shortest note in music) stood up and said : 

“On behalf of the meeting, I rise to remark that 
though we did not expect a lengthy speech from our 
busy University Professor of Music, I must say that 
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we certainly looked for one of more than demi-semi- 
quaver length.” 

Granville Bantock, like most men who have made 
many works, has no inclination to talk of work. He 
once said to me: 

“ Music isn’t helped by those who are only talkers 
about it. It’s those who do something beside talking 
that count. Soak yourself in music,and you'll be able 
to say all you have to say, without many words.” 

Common music angers him. It drags from hima 
rare use of strong expressions. Early in his twenties, 
—before he applied for the garden-keeper’s post at 
New Brighton which, as by the touch of a fairy’s 
wand, became a musical conductor’s post—Bantock 
had to spend some months conducting a musical 
comedy. He has referred to themusic of thatcomedy 
as “the filthy stuff I had to go with round the world.’ 

As a composer, he has had several “ periods.” At 
first he responded to Wagner, Liszt, Tchaikovski,and 
Mendelssohn, also to Berlioz. His first distinctive 
music came of his passion for Eastern art and poetry. 
[Once, as he and I walked faithfully over two miles 
of muddy road for the exercise he was trying to in- 
duce himself to take, he told me how he sometimes 
dreamed of what appeared to be a past incarnation, 
when he lived in an Oriental town.] Apart from 
Omar Khayyam, his finest music has been written to 
the great poets of English, all of whom, with the ex- 
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ception of Whitman, have inspired him to music. 
Since the discovery of Hebridean folk-music, he has 
made some of his most beautiful works to material 
taken from that source. Since 1918 he has devised 
novel methods of song-writing. 

So flexible are his interests, and so fertile his gifts 
of musical utterance, that it cannot be felt he ceased 
his development even when past the age of fifty. He 
served during the vital years between 1895 and 1910 
to stimulate English music: first by the force of his 
personality ; secondly by the arresting flow of his 
compositions; thirdly by his constantlyasserted faith 
in the potential greatness of English musical art; 
fourthly by showing how freely the bounds of music 
might be extended and the art made to encompass 
subjects previously thought unsuitable for music; and 
fifthly by helping on the developmentof many notable 
younger musicians,someexecutiveandsomecreative. 
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“WELL,”SAID THE PROFESSOROFMUSIC, 
“music generally flourishes in places where life is 
hard. It really flourishes there. Where life is easy, it 
degenerates into pretty but insincere drawing-room 
ballads with little children going to heaven on top 
notes and a touch of swank in the singer.” 

The Professor who said this was Dr Walford 
Davies, famous for his work as church musician and 
for his extreme scholarly attainments, also for his 
multitudinous compositions in the classical and 
romantic styles. ‘“ Use the gramophone,” he said on 
another occasion; “it isa thing of splendid prospects, 
but of appalling possibilities. Do get pzanzssemo 
needles. Ifyou usea loud needle it can be an instru- 
ment of torture. I say that every Sunday School 
should be allowed to have its own gramophone.” 

Dr Davies has the reputation, not of ultra-modern- 
ism, but of ultra-conventionalism. He is said to 
follow the line in music that, when the great division 
came fifty years ago between Brahms and Wagner, 
deflected from the path leading to the future and 
elected to follow Brahms. His music has certainly 
arrived by way of a journey that has left Wagner 
aside; yet it is very strong when strength is required, ' 
and indeed in performance can be made too strong 
by unintelligent choirs, and it has humour. Dr 
Davies is a delightfully humorous lecturer as well 


as a remarkably wise practical musician. 
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He is known to many hundreds of former choir- 
boys, and to many thousands of the amateur musi- 
cians who take part in competition festivals. Since 
1919 his responsibilities have taken him to Wales ; 
and it is in Wales, as Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Wales, that his work is to be carried out 
in the years following the writing of this book. 

Fame was brought to him as composer in the year 
1904, by the Cantata “Everyman.” He was then 
thirty-five years old, having been born in 1869. 
When thirteen years of age he had become choir-boy 
at St George’s Chapel, Windsor, under Sir Walter 
Parratt, and when twenty-one he had gone to the 
Royal College of Music to study under Stanford. He 
had been organist of several churches, and from the 
year 1898 had been organist of the Temple Church ; 
this last proved to be an office he was to hold until, 
in 1919, he took up his University work in Wales. 
“Everyman” stands in the record of his works as Op. 
17; and it is announced as having been specially 
written for its production at the Leeds Festival of 
1904: but it was preceded by far more than sixteen 
other works, 

Creative artists are often understood to have bad 
health and various organic weaknesses. They are 
known to have complaints of the kind that keep an 
ordinary business man from attending to work. Yet 


they manage, by the fire of energy that is in them, 
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to bring into the world vast masses of art. Walford 
Davies, from 1891 to about 1907, was not in what we 
call robust health. Yet in those years he composed 
almost as much music as an ordinary copyist would 
have cared to transcribe under less than about an 
eighth of the time. J will tabulatethe more important 
pieces written by Walford Davies between the age of 
twenty andtheage of thirty—I do not mention allthe 
songs, choruses and smaller instrumental pieces put 
together in these years : 


1889. A sonata for violin and pianoforte; and a 
piece for chorus and orchestra, named 
- The Future.” 

1890. A string quartet in D minor; and a set of 
variations for piano solo. 

1891. Asetof variations for orchestra ; asonatafor 
horn and piano; and the madrigal, “Weep 
ye no more, sad fountains.” 

1892. A piece. for chorus and orchestra, “The 
Nativity”; astring quartet in D major ; 
and part of a piano sonata. 

1893. An overture for orchestra; the choral ode 
“To Music”; two quartets for piano and 
strings, one in E flat, the other in D minor; 
two violin sonatas, in E flat and A re- 
spectively ; and a fantasia for pianoforte 
solo. 
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1894. A symphony ; the cantata, “ Hervé Riel” ; a 
violin sonata in E minor; and a piece of 
chamber music for voices and strings to 
Browning’s “ Prospice.” 

1895. Astring quartet in C ; a pianoforte quartet, 
also in C; a set of “ Village Scenes” for 
piano ; and a quantity of violin pieces. 

1896. A violin sonata in D minor; and two Psalms 
(the 23rd and 29th) for tenor singer and 
strings, with harp. 

1897. A piano trio in C; the six “ Pastorals” for 
vocal quartet, string quartet, and piano; 
and “ Days of Man,” a work for chorus and 
orchestra. 

1898. Asettingofthe13th Psalm; someimportant 
part-songs to Blake poems; theglee-mad- 
rigal, “The Sturdy Rock” ;* and a set of 
variations on a “ground” for solo piano- 
forte,” 

1899. The overture, “ A Welshman in London.” 


Young music students, when not “feeling well 
enough ” to practise an instrument or to do harmony 
exercises, may contemplatethis list,and recollectthat 
during those ten years the writer of the works was en- 


* There are always doubtful points in the chronology of composers’ 
works. This characteristic piece is given in the official list as dating 
from 1898, but on the title-page of the music it is stated that it was 
written in 1893 for the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society. 
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gaged further as teacher,church organist, concert per- 
former, and student of general subjects. 

For ten years after the production of “Everyman,” 
Walford Davies was occupied in the writing of many 
large choral works for festival use, the last of which 
was “ The Song of St Francis” (1912). By the year 
1920 he had written ninety-nine songs for solo voice, 
His Second Symphony dates from 1911; in 1912 
he wrote a “ Wordsworth Suite” for orchestra. The 
“Solemn Melody,” known in many arrangements, 
was first published in 1908. 

Since the performanceof “St Francis” at Birming- 
ham Festival, Dr Davies has written mostly in the 
smaller forms. In 1920 he wrote a short Fantasy (for 
tenor solo, chorus and orchestra) to passages taken 
from Dante. Preceding this in the year 1917 was a 
short Cantata based on Blake’s “ Jerusalem.” 

Walford Davies is drawn chiefly to poetry of a 
mysticalnature. He isa lover of spiritual beauty,and 
seems always to be striving to evoke moral goodness, 
He is not Puritanical in the common sense of the 
term,being indeed as jolly in his music whenthe sub- 
ject calls for jolliness as he is jolly in his impromptu 
speeches; buthestill, forthe most part, expresses mat- 
ters either of serious thought or of religious thanks- 
giving. His predominant note is that of praise, and 
hesoundsthisnote most finely by means of thechorus. 
Many of his works propound a lofty patriotism, the 
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natural in him. Thus in one of his works he uses John 
of Gaunt’s famous eulogy of England, and in many 
others he sings, with the poets, of the beauty and 
sweetness of our country. 
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RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
IN THE FEBRUARY OF 1922I TOOK LUNCH 
in the Professors’ Room at one of the two Royal 
musical establishments in London. At the head of the 
table was the tall knighted Principal, talking vigor- 
ously and finely the greater part of the time, but re- 
taining a position in the courses by an occasional 
energetic moment of eating. On his left was that old, 
old musician mentioned at the beginning of this book 
in connection with Sir Charles Stanford—very quiet, 
eating slowly, but fully alert, though with as many 
years to his life as were owned by William Byrd, the 
longest lived of the Elizabethans. This still living 
musician, and Byrd, have been surpassed in years 
among English composers only by Spofforth and 
John Barnett, who lived to be eighty-four and eighty- 
eight respectively, and by William Childe, who died 
at ninety-one, and Creyghton, who died at ninety- 
four. I was the particular guest of an English com. 
poser not then out of his twenties. 

Among the score or so of individuals at the table 
were many musicians famous in various degrees in 
different departments of the art, nearly all bright, 
jolly even, and splendidly vigorous, with no preten- 
tiousness or similar nonsense. How could there be 
such nonsense, seeing the people were those by whom 
work is done? There were other tables in the room, 
and other noted workers seated at them. The noise 
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was a trifle bewildering, as of an orchestra tuning up 
in a forte, the organist extemporising around the 
note A, and drummer, trumpeter, flautist, and other 
instrumentalists practising tricky passages in full 
tone. 

At the close of the meal the volume of tone altered 
in character; some of the musicians went silent in 
the way of grown-up folk during the first ten min- 
utes of digestion, rapt in the quietude of the rumi- 
nant and happy with pipe or cigarette, but others 
intensified their conversation; it being more easy for 
several in a group to talk at once now that there 
was no need to occupy the mouth with food. The 
musicians being settled into groups, the effect be- 
came as of an orchestra running over passages in sec- 
tional departments, here the strings, there the brass, 
and so forth; with the independent solo of the Prin- 
cipal still declaiming con brio. 

My young friend was led to regard me asa country 
cousin fresh to town, giving me the names and his- 
tories of musicians around us,—facts with which I 
had been not unfamiliar in the days when my friend 
first began to study counterpoint and first to re- 
spond as potential creative artist to the beauties of 
his native county of Gloucestershire. 

It is with happiness that as you are introduced to 
them you find your name known to musicians like 


these ; though next day you rather doubt, and won- 
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der if they were merely polite in the social way as 
they are clever in the musical. 

But for the experiences of this day, with the con- 
cert following the lunch, Idoubt if I could(for reasons 
that will appear in a moment) have written here of 
Dr Vaughan Williams. His latest work, the “Pastoral 
Symphony,” was to be performed at the concert. 

“ Are you going to hear the Symphony?” the Prin- 
cipal asked me. 

I said, “Yes; and I’m going to enjoy it.” 

“Now here’s a brave man,’ said the Principal, “say- 
ing he’s going to enjoy music before he has heard or 
seen it”; and he laughed his splendidly virile laugh. 

Standing as firmly as I could under the pressure 
of his powerful individuality, I explained myself,and 
said: 

“TI mean I’mgoingtoenjoy hearing the Symphony.” 

This is what I actually meant, because the occa- 
sion was one I had anticipated for manyyears. I had 
looked forward,ever since I began to study Vaughan 
Williams’ music, to the time of a large composition 
coming from him when he should have definitely 
found himself. For ten years I had known that he 
was still in process of making, and that all his pieces, 
from solo songs to great works for full orchestra, 
were but the outcome of research, experiment, and 
trial. The future is determined by the present; and 


in these earlier pieces—the “Norfolk Rhapsodies” 
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and the choral music to Whitman poems,—the ulti- 
mate Vaughan Williams was here and there visible. 
In the music of the earlier works could be felt his 
qualities of high philosophical aspiration, plain and 
simple strength, hatred of display and still stronger 
hatred of convention,and courageous enterprise; also 
the curious faith that enabled him to give music to 
the world whenever and however it seemed to him 
good at the time, risking the vehement ridicule of 
those critics who can see a thing only as it is, and 
not as.a token signifying the future. 

This faith in Vaughan Williams is a lovable quality. 
It causes one to have an affection for him. He is quite 
different from César Franck; yet in my own con- 
templative mind he and that serene Belgian idealist 
are often coupled. 

Vaughan Williams has never been ina hurry. He 
has been content to grow in the way nature grows, 
His is the brooding mind ; thus between him and the 
large, quiet, patient life of the country is a deep affin- 
ity; also an affinity exists between him and that type 
of mind we have to call medizval. Folk-music, more- 
over, for him is a living reality ; it is a thing having 
life in the present moment, not an antiquarian fad or 
an artificial revival. Elizabethan music strikes him 
as art of the best and truest kind. Earlier music— 
the music of the Middle Ages, with its entire lack of 
individual emotionalism—appeals to him as charged 
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with a spiritual idealism ; he perceives the eternal 
life of music more primitive than that of Palestrina 
and Byrd. 

None of the matters that inspire him could be 
dealt with hastily ; they are of the kind that have to 
sink deep to the roots of one’s nature before they 
exercise fertilising influence. Students who felt these 
facts ten years ago looked forward to that future 
which is now the present, in the belief that it would 
reveal an unusual power in Vaughan Williams. 

Musical history is full of critical errors, a contem- 
porary success standing out in undue proportion ; 
yet one may almost safely say the “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony” andthe choral works to religious text of 1922 
indicate that that exceptional power has now de- 
veloped, and that Vaughan Williams is a musician 
who will send vital music into the coming gener- 
ations. (At the moment of my writing this, the “Mass 
in G Minor,” which is the largest of the pieces in 
medizval idiom, has not been performed.) 

As a student, Ralph Vaughan Williams did not 
attract attention. He was born in 1872, and while 
working at the Royal College of Music in the 1890's 
gave few signs to the people around him of notable 
gifts. Actually the cause of his apparent insignific- 
ance was asimple matter, but simple only in the light 
of after events. Thiscause was dual; on the one hand 


was lack of development inshimself, and on the other 
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incompatibility between his nature and the nature of 
the music then prevailing. His idea of things could 
not be expressed in the sort of music that served 
Coleridge-Taylor in “ Hiawatha”; and the reason 
why we do not feel satisfied with pieces like his “Five 
Mystical Songs,” “ House of Life” —six songs to 
Rossetti sonnets, “Songs of Travel” (1907), “ To- 
ward the Unknown Region” (1907) and “Sea Sym- 
phony ” (1909), is because in these at any moment 
may sound the conventional note of emotional music, 
and sound falsely for the reason that it is not true to 
the composer. 

Dr Williams wandered over a wide realm in the 
course of his studies. Between 1890 and 1896 he 
worked under Hubert Parry, Charles Stanford, Wal- 
ter Parratt, and Charles Wood (composer of that 
Whitman song “ Ethiopia Saluting the Colours” 
which still strikes one as a rare example of success 
in the delicate task of setting Whitman to music). 
In 1897 he worked for a while under Max Bruch in 
Germany, surely the least suitable of all musicians 
to help such a man to realise his true nature. Ten 
years later he went to France to study under Ravel, 
from whom he seemed to receive encouragement to 
venture the expression of the novelty and unconven- 
tionalism he felt within himself, and from whom he 
had insight into that Latin clarity which is so differ- 
ent from Teutonic. 
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All through these years he lived with English folk- 
song, on the terms I have already indicated. He, 
like Mr Cecil Sharp and other collectors (there is 
a delightful article on the subject in Muszcal Times 
for January 1907, by Cecil Sharp), used to wander 
round the country villages of England, doing the 
right tactful things necessary to make old villagers 
sing the songs once known to all men and women of 
their locality, but now quite strange to people born 
later than about 1840. I met Dr Williams in London 
by appointmentin the year1912; it was in the middle 
of December, and the place of meeting was the 
home of a University Musical Club. The composer 
came to me dressed as for stalking the folk-song 
to its home—heavy boots, with soles almost as high 
as the old-fashioned pattens people wore to lift them 
out of the mud of unmade roads, a walking-stick that 
would have been a useful cudgel when following a 
forest path in the Middle Ages, no overcoat, and a 
suit of strong, rough cloth. We sat on comfortable 
lounge chairs, with Leicester Square outside the win- 
dow, and talked of music in general; but around me 
was a sense of the largeness and leisure of another 
world: I forget my companion’s words, and do not re- 
collect his face, but that atmosphere remains with me 
as does the atmosphere of past musical performances 
when I have lost all knowledge of themes, instrument- 
ation, and form. The work of folk-song collectors has 
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been much ridiculed,and composers have made some 
mistakes in their first yielding to its influence—pro- 
bably quite as many mistakes as their critics made in 
the first years of their work as critics ; but the folk- 
song phase in English music has been the cause of 
half the power and beauty in our twentieth-century 
music. All musicians of life and character have been 
actively associated with it. Only the true man, the 
man of simple, sincere, unsophisticated character, 
can induce old country people to sing their songs, 
because for these people a song is not a bit of art- 
work, to be rendered in the same manner to system 
and technique, before a looking-glass, three friends 
in a drawing-room, or an audience of a thousand 
persons ; it is a bit of individual life, and as such is 
to be given out by them only in surroundings of per- 
fect sympathy. In this respect, Vaughan Williams 
has demonstrated the fundamental genuineness of 
his nature. Great art-music comes of composers who 
have this truth; though, of course, the possession of 
it does not guarantee creative genius. 

Something ofthe same spirit led him to Whitman, 
producingthe“Sea Symphony” and“ Toward the Un- 
known Region”; but for reasons that go deep to the 
foundation of art, Dr Williams in his earlier periods 
was not successful with this poetry. It also led him to 
the works of the religious “mystical poets” of the 


seventeenthcentury,and still further backtothemusic 
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of thespirituallyserene centuries before Shakespeare. 
Thus in 1922 was published by Curwen a set of three 
solo songs to “ Rondels” of Chaucer: in the July of 
the same year was produced a little stage setting of 
a scene from Bunyan’s Pzlgrim’s Progress, the work 
being described as a Pastoral Episode and named 
“The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains.” 

Few facts,however,areavailableregardinghisstudy 
of medizval music; the result of that study is re- 
vealedinthe“Fantasiaona Theme by Thomas Tallis” 
(for string orchestra)—a long, quiet, seemingly form- 
lesscom position—andin the church pieces published 
in 1922 by Curwen & Sons—the “ Mass,” the Motet 
“OQ vos omnes” for female voices, etc. 

The spirit of the church music written by Vaughan 
Williams in the pre-Palestrina manner cannot be de- 
scribed; there isa deep emotion inthe pieces, theemo- 
tionof the“ Alleluias” of the church music of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and there is a purityas 
ofmindandsoul withdrawn completely from thenine- 
teenth century. Norcan the idiom of the music bede- 
scribed but by discussion of the science of harmony 
and counterpoint. 

Ten years ago began the development ofa correct 
understanding of the Madrigal and Motet music of 
the English schoolofthesixteenthcentury; students 
have known since 1910 that, sooner or later, this de- 
velopment wouldreact for the good on our twentieth- 
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century music, exactly as the revival of folk-song ten 
to fifteen yearsearlierhadreacted uponcontemporary 
music. Onecan hardly point to these church pieces 
of Dr Williams and declare them the first-fruits of 
the new influence; yet it will probably provethat they 
are those first-fruits. 

His music in this style will be understood and ap- 
preciated exactlyin proportion to our understanding 
and appreciation of the music of Dunstable, Tallis, 
Whyte, Byrd,and Gibbons. It isnot,ofcourse, written 
inimitation ofthe style of those masters: inthe matter 
of consecutive fifths it goes back to days earlier even 
than Dunstable, being in this respect ultra-modern, 
and it modulates with the utmost freedom possible 
in harmonically simple music (though the modula- 
tionsarenot so far-ranging as those of young Thomas 
Weelkes, the boldest composer of Elizabethan Eng- 
land), Performed correctly, Vaughan Williams’ 
church music will, I believe, display the strength of 
the “ Cantiones sacrae” of Byrd. 


A alia ge 
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Sayre 
O vos om-nes, . . . qui tran-si-tis per vi cas am. 


Vaughan Williams proceeded to his two Sym- 
phonies very steadily through the orchestral sphere. 
Hebegan with “impressions” and with “rhapsodies” 
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basedon folk-song ; striving,inthe manner of present- 
day English composers, to bring into his music the 
tone, accent and atmosphere of the country, or of 
such parts of it as he is sensitive to. Before the 
year I910 came the works entitled “The Solent,” 
“ Harnham Down” and “Boldrewood,” “ In the Fen 
Country,” and the three “Norfolk Rhapsodies.” One 
of the folk-tunes in the first rhapsody is “Ward, the 
Pirate” ; this was arranged by the composer for four 
men’s voices and published in 1912. 
Theearlyorchestral pieces for the most partdonot 
show you the essential Vaughan Williams ; his own 
pure essence is not in them, because at the time of 
composing he had not perfected his ideas, or realised 
to the full the character of his moods, or established 
his musical language. Moreover, the folk-song mat- 
erial was not assimilated by the composer and made 
part of his own substance; at best it remains in these 
works an external text upon which the music dis- 
courses more or less in the abstract manner of the art. 
Yet constantly the spirit of brooding and meditation 
strikes through, and it is not unlikely that as we be- 
come better acquainted with the truer works of later 
years we shall discover more to charm and stimulate 
in these relatively immature pieces. 
The “London Symphony” wasfirst heardon March 
17,1914. It was not heard again for some years; and 
whenit reappeared the composer had revived it thor- 
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oughly, “second thoughts” being characteristicofhim. 
Even in this late work one is conscious of something 
extraneous; I remember that when I heard it for the 
first time in 1920 I was constantly fearing the ap- 
proach ofa folk-song in quotation. The scherzo move- 
ment is very truly Vaughan Williams, however. 

It iswiththe“ Pastoral Symphony” (first produced 
in the January of 1922, and then slightly revised at 
once for the February performance I spoke of above) 
that the composer seems to arrive at the kingdom of 
himself and of his art. Here is music that meditates 
as Nature seems to meditate, observing the thing 
donewhileinthe act of doing it. In one placethe body 
of the music ceaseswhile a solo trumpet breathes and 
sings a long melody—this is “realism” of the meta- 
physical kind,the puremysticism of thespirit,a“ pulse 
in the eternal mind, no less.” 

But because of its absolute nature, the “ Pastoral 
Symphony” cannot please everybody ; by some in- 
deed it is very much disliked, and you must therefore 
read criticisms of the music with the help of that phil- 
osophy which says how one man’s meat is another’s 
poison. The fact that the critics dogmatise in their 
condemnation, saying definitely “is” and “is not,” as 
with an Almighty fiat, instead of saying “is” and “is 
not” according to theories and principles expounded 
in the act of criticising, is merely the common defect 
of the art of criticising. 
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Leaving this great work, which is too near to us for 
morethan the simple statement of a personal impres- 
sion, I return to the three rhapsodies and transcribe 
somenotes Imadeafter a performanceof No.1—“The 
Rhapsody in E minor ”—which I attended in 1912, 
Thomas Beecham being the conductor. But first I 
wouldadvise young musicians tocultivatethehabit of 
thus recording their immediate impressions. The act 
of thinking over an experience while it is still fresh is 
even more profitable than a second experience of the 
same kind. It develops an independent judgment, 
making us strong enough to resist the influence of 
professional critics, and it enforces a finer type of ob- 
servation, at once elevating musical impressions into 
thedomain of the permanent. Such arecord provides 
us with something we can turn back to in later years, 
firstto see what we once thought or did notthink,and 
secondly to revive within us the exact living mood of 
that earlier time: it is remarkable how a past day 
leaps again into reality when we touch some material 
relic of the day. 

Being aware before the performance that this 
“Norfolk Rhapsody” must be built up on a dramatic 
scheme, and being acquainted with the songs used, I 
prepared myself for the unfolding of a story. Thus 
for me soft introduction was an evocation of the past, 
the calling of another England from the depths of 


time gone. The idyllic atmospherewas created in my 
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mind, and it was at once peopled with youth by the 
immediate appearance of the song of “The Captain’s 
Apprentice.” Humanity was brought still nearer by 
the second tune: 


“ A bold young sailor courted me, 
And stole away my liberty; 
He courted me with right goodwill, 
I loved him then and I love him still.” 


There was an intensity of feeling in the music while 
thissecondsong made its way; but the intensity faded 
almost imperceptibly as the movement of the music 
quickened for the sequel. The drama turned its back 
on the plaintive love-song, and depicted brighter 
matters. Three ideas were compressed into a vigor- 
ous unity: light fancy is in the first— 
“Tt’s of two sailors as they were walking, 
Their pockets being well lined with gold; 
As they were walking and fondly talking, 

A pretty fair maid they did behold.” 
Here was a spirit of boisterous energy, blended with 
the bold careless recklessness of 

“Come all you gallant seamen bold, 
All you that march to drum, 
Let’s go and look for Captain Ward, 
For on the sea he roams.” 
In this section of the rhapsody was a bustling noisi- 

ness, depicting the brilliant activity of the days when 
Britannia first began to rule the waves, one of the 


tunes being the song “On board of a ‘78’.” Thus the 
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sentiment of the music was altogether the reverse of 
introspective; and “Ward, the Pirate” very fittingly 
dominated the latter sections— 


“* For he’s the biggest réb-bér 
That ever you did hear, 
There’s not been such a robber found 
For above this hundred year.” 
And as the song tells of the battle between the king’s 
ship and the pirates, so the rhapsody seemed to tell 
of the sanies..-. 

It is difficult to talk of the music of a man still only 
in the first years of his mastership; except in the 
pages of newspapers,it is indeed heldto be rather bad 
form to do so, which is one reason why historians pre- 
fer to discuss only the work of artists who have died. 
In the case of composers like Stanford, Elgar, Delius, 
and Bantock, work has progressed for sufficiently 
long upon one path for a student to arrive at settled 
opinions. Now it is in this respect that it is good for 
the student to have by him his recorded ideas over a 
space of years, because if he finds that what he once 
thought, either in praise or in dispraise, is what he 
still thinks after having gained more experience and 
knowledge, he can venture upon some definite state- 
ment, however recent the work that confirms his first 
ideas. I myself had occasion around the year 1912 to 
write a series of studies of English composers. These 


I have read again during the writing of this book; and 
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I find that the music of Dr Vaughan Williams made 
upon me so clear an impression, that I would modify 
very little of what I said in that distant year, when he 
was still in process of making. I have, in the inter- 
vening years, become still more strongly assured that 
his music to Whitman isnot the true Whitman music. 
Recently the composer has revised the “Sea Sym- 
phony.” I feel to-day that the songs in “On Wenlock 
Edge” are not at all characteristic of the composer, 
and that one day he may revise these. Veryemphatic- 
ally I subscribe to my final conclusions regarding his 
personality and the significance of his work—so em- 
phatically that I copy here what I said then, adding 
merely that since 1912 this composer has arrived ata 
highspiritual purity which in that year was notappar- 
ent in the dissociated elements of his nature (not 
apparent, I should add, to myself). 

Here, then, is how this intricate and elusive matter 
appeared to me when most of my present readers 
were still in the first stages of music study: “The 
soft close of the first movement of the ‘Sea Sym- 
phony’ is beautiful. But all this power and freshness 
and beauty is of music as music, not of musicasa re- 
thinking of and a re-expression of this newest won- 
der discovered by man. On one occasion, and on one 
occasion only, have I felt that the Whitman spirit is 
captured and sent out amid these sounds, That was 
when I first read the music to the phrase ‘all waits 
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undreamed of in that region’ from ‘Toward the Un- 
known Region.’ Otherwise the Whitman music of 
Vaughan Williams is the outcome of a determined 
initial search for something that has proved elusive. 
But with all of this, we find one prime virtue: 
Vaughan Williams, as a creative musician, is essenti- 
ally healthy. He grips facts bravely. He neverblinks 
at the truths of existence, especially the finality of 
fate, retaining invariably a characteristic sanity and 
manliness. His confident sincerity and skilled mas- 
tery of the art of music writing cannot fail to make 
a mark on the generation he belongs to ; and when 
he has finished his work it is not at all unlikely that 
incorporated in the work will be found a justification 
of a belief of the Irish dramatist, J. M. Singe (quoted 
here with the change of one word): ‘The strong 
things of life are needed in music, to show that what 
is exalted or tender is not made of feeble blood.’” 

On the score of the Orchestral Impression entitled 
““Harnham Down,” the composer wrote these lines 
from Matthew Arnold: 

“ Here will I sit and wait, 
While in my ear, from uplands far away, 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 


With distant cries of reapers in the corn— 
All the live murmurs of a summer’s day.” 
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IX 
To GERALD FORTY 


for words of wisdom about 
MUSICIANS 
(orightened by an objective cynicism) 


IX. GUSTAV: HOEST 
IF THESE PAGES THAT IMMEDIATELY 
follow had been written in a year preceding the war, 
the name placed on them would contain the further 
syllable of “von”; because the people of the musician 
bearing it came originally from Russia, and because 
the family name was retained in full during the hun- 
dred years since the migration. 

I am glad the “von” went out of the name, in the 
way such prepositions did from the names of many 
other English people after 1914,—I am glad it went 
out, first for the reason that this Gustav Holst always 
seemed to mea beautiful type of Englishman ; and 
secondly becausethe simpler name of“Gustav Holst” 
denotes his character, and the character of his music, 
The inescapable foreign tone in the original name 
made it a sort of a misnomer ; so much so for myself, 
that in the beginning of my acquaintance with the 
composer I committed the faux pas of not using it. 

It may appear fanciful to say that the plain and 
direct, energetic yet spacious sounds “Gustav Holst” 
depict the character of the man and his art; yet the 
idea is not fancy, though it is to be justified subject- 
ively rather than objectively,—by contemplation of 
what has gathered round the man bearing the name 
rather than by thought of the phonetics of the name. 
In the year Beethoven was born, the poet Herder 
made an objectionable set of puns on Goethe’s name, 
very muchto Goethe’s annoyance; years later,Goethe 
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wrote about the incident. He said: “It was certainly 
not polite of him to allow himself this jest upon my 
name; for a man’s name is not like a cloak, which 
merely hangs about him, and which, perchance, may 
betwitched and pulled with impunity; it is a perfectly 
fitting garment, which hasgrown overandaroundhim 
like his very skin, and which one cannot scratch and 
scrape without wounding the man himself.” 

Names are fine, interesting things ; I would like to 
spend a little while here speaking of the names of 
musicians, and showing their intrinsic beauty and 
curious fitness for what they have to connote. But I 
may not do this. Yet I would like to believe that be- 
fore my young companion now reading these lines . 
enters on the happy task of thinking of the music of 
Gustav Holst, she or he will contemplate for a few 
minutesthepleasing shape of mostnamesinthisbook, 
—Granville Bantock,Edward Elgar, Walford Davies, 
and the rest, and endeavour to fill each name with 
the same content as occupies the music of the bearer 
of the name. Such an occupation is not a game, 
but a means to help one to realise the actuality of 
things. 

Holst, like his intimate friend Vaughan Williams, 
has not hastened his development or caught at a 
shadow which to hasty glance appeared substance, 
He was born in 1874,and his creative life now swings 


over a quarter of a century. Those twenty-five years 
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form an arc—a long steady sweep to a powerful mat- 
urity from quiet, no doubt contented, beginnings. As 
withall artistswho arrive at true maturity,the produc- 
tion ofworks in the later years of this quarter-century 
is enormously accelerated. But the same steadiness 
remains, Themovement isanoble rhythm, theclimax 
achieved by the year 1920 being a setting of one of 
the mightiest poems of Walt Whitman, the poet who 
said of true workers: “They do not hasten, each man 
hits in his place (the earth neither lags nor hastens).” 
The poet also who phrased the thought I would 
inscribe appreciatively over any study of Holst: 
“Nothing endures but personal qualities,” myself add- 
ing for completeness, “and those works that express 
the same.” 

Gustav Holst has the nature to make himself re- 
spected and loved. The lovehe secures iscalm,and the 
respect is accompanied by admiration. Asa teacher 
he is eulogised. You will find an essay on him by 
Vaughan Williams in Muszc and Letters (July and 
September 1920),and in the essay you will read that 
“As the years go on his ideal of thoroughness, of 
beauty and above all of comradeship, have remained 
and grown stronger,” from this ideal rising the “al- 
most mystical sense of unity which is the secret of 
Holst’s power as a teacher.” He has taught many 
hundreds of children, especially girls at St Paul’s 


Girls’ School; and he has given to each of them, as 
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he has received from each. I doubt if anyone has 
met Holst and not felt the spiritual sincerity of his 
nature. 

It was in the early spring of t910 1 made Holst’s 
acquaintance. Musical matters drew us into contact, 
and we arranged to have some time together one day 
in the house where I was living with my people. The 
house was on the edge of the town. Holst came in 
the morning with a parcel of manuscript music I had 
particularly asked for, being then in the first year of 
my thought on living English composers, and inter- 
ested in Oriental effects. The parcel probably con- 
tained material connected with Holst’s “Rig Veda” 
compositions. 

Those were the days of the female suffrage anim- 
ations, when militancy was active and Ethel Smyth 
was writing her “occasional” pieces for the cause. 
Among my sisters were several Intellectualised Milit- 
ants, that is, Militants who spread the faith by con- 
stant argument as well as advertised it by deed. 
Holst sat by the fire, his back to the window, laugh- 
ing quietly at some casual light remark, when the 
inevitable question shot across the room: 

“Do you do anything for the Militants, Mr von 
Holst?” 

Holst in physical person is slight. He has never 
been a strong man so far as strength is a bull-beef 


matter. He has the gentle manner of the mystic and 
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idealist, in whom intensity of feeling must burn up 
the violent personal display of feeling. 

“Pm afraid I only give them my moral support,” 
he said. 

We had a happy laugh over the various signific- 
ances of this answer. Holst had filled the room with 
the curious electric atmosphere created by a man 
of complete individuality ; he had charged the place 
with a tone as of presences brought from illimitable 
ranges of existence. He himself appeared to meas a 
breeze that strikes gently on the senses yet arrives 
from quarters where storms arise, having the same 
latent powers as the storms. If he was as a zephyr 
the Militants in the room were as scarcely leashed 
tornadoes; and it was very delightful to observe how 
the zephyr made its peaceful way through the danger 
zone.* Because of the serene inflections of his voice 
and. very comfortable laugh, a dear woman then 
alive, but already known by her family to be afflicted 
with one of the diseases that doctors cannot under- 
stand and that bring a terrible death, felt love in her 


* Musicians were pro- or anti-in those days according to their nature 
as men and women, I remember that the critic, Ernest Newman, 
took the chair at a great meeting representative of the Constitution- 
alists (as that section was named of which the members desired victory 
by logical argument). A few days before I met Holst I was riding in 
a car with Granville Bantock and an eminent musical organiser; the 
latter said that the Militants were disgusting persons and ought to be 
flogged. “Well,” said Bantock, “somebody’s got to doit; there have to 
be militants for everything. Isn’t the Church militant here on earth?” 
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heart for Holst; through the sixty years of her life 
she had lived for purity, kindliness, and devotion to 
sincerity, and on the instant perceived in him those 
qualities. 

His friend, Vaughan Williams, in the Musze and 
Letters essay, shows how Holst similarly appeals to 
people who knew him intimately for many years. I 
must quote again from this essay: “ He has notshrunk 
from life, but has lived it intensely. ... Holst has pur- 
sued the calling of a hard-working, revered, and in- 
spiring teacher, he has been a good citizen, a firm 
friend, a reliable helper in time of trouble. If to have 
lived, in the sense of second-rate writers, it is necess- 
ary to have eloped with a prima donna, to have played 
mean tricks on one’s friends, to be dirty and drunken 
—if life means no more than that, then indeed the 
word has little meaning for a man like Holst. But 
if to live may be summed up in the words ‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ 
then Holst has lived it to the full ; he has learnt his 
lesson in the hard school of necessity ; he has not run 
away from the battle but has fought and won. So 
many artists are conquered by life and its realities.” 
Here is one earnest English composer speaking of 
another : in a little while I shall perhaps quote from 
another piece of writing to show how a presumed 
critic will speak of the music arising from such a man. 


Holst is a good walker. In the early years of his 
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life in London he used, when vacation time came, 
to walk from London to his home in Gloucestershire. 
And so in the afternoon of the day he spent with me 
I took him for a few miles’ stroll. I selected a way 
which as a boy I had known for lovely country. But 
alas, in the fifteen years since I had passed through 
it,thedistricthad been cut up into roads and crowded 
with many hundreds of dull little houses. And since 
the houses were built many babies had been born. 
Thus for a long time we had to proceed through 
crowds of children playing in the streets; hawkers, of 
raucousvoiceand malodorous goods; and the general 
pressure of innumerable little things. Asituation like 
this may agitate and anger a man of common mould; 
but Holst went through itserenely: it wasaportionof 
life,and as such something to be respected and loved. 
There are, I find, many Whitmans in the world. 

But towards the end of our “country” walk we 
came to a road of higher class, filled with the “desir- 
able residences” of the house-agent. Here Holst en- 
joyed himself, but in a different manner, and with a 
sentiment of ridicule. The road contained some fifty 
houses of the ten- to fifteen-room size. Each house 
was of deliberately different appearance from its 
companions. About the time the world stepped into 
the twentieth century, builders determined on origi- 
nality and character,—they determined on modern- 
ism in domestic architecture. This particular road 
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was a finished monument to the determination. It 
was built up on one side only, the other side forming 
the boundary to the park of an old Georgian hall. 
We stood half way down the road, and slowly assim- 
ilated the vision. If one house went up to a point in 
a certain place, the house next door dropped to the 
ground at the corresponding place ; if one adjusted 
itself to the triangle (inverted or otherwise), the 
house on the left would swing into a circle and the 
house on the right would assume the effect of an 
upright cone. A stern medieval building frowned its 
embattlements at a Swiss chalet. Structural material 
was equally various, ranging from apparent granite 
to timber and plaster, and rich red brick with mortar 
of the same colour to parti-coloured brick with mor- 
tar of astartling ghastly white. Holst and I drew no 
moral from the exhibition, but simply enjoyed it, 
much as one enjoys a line of those dancing men ex- 
temporised of a wavy upright line, two short strokes 
attached for arms, another for the second leg, and 
for the head a little point at the top of the long line. 
Ten years later we recollected this road. I said to 
Holst: “Do you really remember it?” and he an- 

swered that he hoped he always should. 
When at the end of this day I put my visitor on 
_the tram for town, I recollected we had not men- 
tioned his work, nor undone the parcel. “That’s 

why it’s been such a jolly day!” he said. 
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My recollections may strike you as insignificant. 
In themselves they probably are so; yet I myself 
can see the spirit of these events in Holst’s art, even 
in the “Hymn of Jesus.” (“Jolly,” by the by, is a 
favourite word of his, but he does not use it with 
the “haw haw!” of the society dandy.) 

As composer, Gustav Holst had to make his way 
from convention to individuality; he had to write in 
the accepted style while discovering, first what he 
really wanted to say in art, and secondly how to say 
it. In the space of twenty-five years he carried his 
own music as from Gounod to Schonberg, or from 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox toa synthesis of the qualities of 
Hardy, Meredith,and Bridges. This opens a fine field 
for critical talk and exposition. It leads the way to 
‘the subjects of nationalism, modal tonality, folk-mus- 
ic, harmonic research, rhythm, modernism, form, and 
the like, and tempts discussion. But I will not deliver 
a lecture; rather will I turn over the pages of some 
pieces, and indicate this great development by a brief 
description of each. All the works I shall mention 
can be bought for a very small sum of money. Actual 
study of the pieces will help to afford a liberal educ- 
ation in music. 

By theyear 1908, when he was thirty-four, this com- 
poser had written eighteen large works, and about 
thirty songs and part-songs. 


Thereareamong thelargeworksa“ Walt Whitman” 
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overture (Op. 7) for orchestra; a symphony (Op. 8) 
called “The Cotswolds” ; a tone-poem for orchestra, 
“Indra” (Op. 13), (this early turning to the East is to 
be borne in mind, also the constant occupation with 
the poetry of Whitman); a sceza for soprano singer 
and orchestrato Whitman’s“ The Mystic Trumpeter” 
(Op.18). Three operas, each short,are in the group— 
“Beau Brummell’s Revoke,” “The Youth’s Choice,” 
-and“ The Idea.” There are two instrumental quintets, 
Op.3 and Op. 14; the first being for piano, oboe, clari- 
net,horn and bassoon ; and the second for flute,oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon. The operetta of “ Beau 
Brummell’s Revoke” stands as Op. 1; Op. 2 isa set 
of three “ sketches” for string quartet and oboe. 

The piece which before the year 1900 drew most 
attention to the composer was an “Ave Maria” (Op. 
9, No. 1, published by Laudy) for eight-part choir of 
women’s voices: the writer of a book issued about 
the year 1900,in which was gathered together a sum- 
mary of recent musical events, said that this chorus 
was “so deftly worked and so massively designed that 
the composer was certain to go far.” I once men- 
tioned this contemporary comment to Holst; he gave 
his amused chuckle of tolerant annoyance, saying: 
“He really oughtn’t to have done it—it puts people 
in such an awkward position!” 

Within a year of 1909 Holst had completed sever- 
al works to Eastern subjects. He had written the 
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operas “Sita” (Op. 23) and “Savitri” (Op. 25), and 
had entered upon his study of the “ Rig Veda.” He 
had also arranged some medieval carols for choral 
use. 

Between 1909 and I920were writtenand produced 
many large works. Among the orchestral compos- 
itions were the “Somerset Rhapsody” (Op. 21); the 
Oriental suite “Beni-Mora” (Op. 29, No. 1) and the 
“fantastic suite” “Phastastes” (Op. 29, No. 2); the 
great suite in seven numbers called “The Planets” 
(Op. 32); a “Japanese Suite” (Op. 33); a suite for 
string orchestra; and incidental music and ballads. 
For chorus and orchestra were the sets of “Hymns 
from the‘ Rig Veda’”; theballad of “King Estmere”; 
“The Cloud Messenger” ode and many miscellan- 
eous pieces; the startling “Hymn of Jesus” (Op. 37) 
and the great setting of the “Ode to Death” from 
Whitman’s “Memories of President Lincoln.” This 
last work was not published until the end of Septem- 
ber 1922, such a monumental work usually having to 
await a definite arrangement for performance before 
it can be printed: it was published by Novello & Co. 
In 1911 Holst wrote some delightful music for milit- 
ary bands. This was not played until 1922. He was 
the first to see that Police and Works Bands con- 
structed on the plan of regimental bands (ze. with 
all wind instruments and percussion) could be made 
artistic, and he wrote music to prove the fact: but 
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he was ten years ahead of the time for the demon- 
stration. 

A considerable number of solo songs, part-songs, 
arrangements of folk-music, and the like, were pub- 
lished before 1920. I have no information as to the 
subjects that wereinteresting thecomposerinthe year 
1922: when in May of that year I happened to ask 
what he was at work on, he answered (very sharply) : 

“Good gracious,I don’t talk about what I’m doing 
until it’s done.” 

This was the sharp answer that turneth away the 
quest for knowledge. The answer was born of cir- 
cumstances rather than of a principle of objecting to 
speak of unfinished work ; it was in a very crowded 
room where some fifty eminent artists were gathered 
together in“conversazione,’ andalltalking withnoisy 
excitement, Holst wandering about like a zephyr 
that has for once got into the wrong place. 

You may secure a swift and clear insight into 
Holst’s musical mind in the beginning andin thefirst 
period of maturity, by comparing the following two 
pieces: (a) “Love is enough” (Op. 9, No. 2, or No. 4, 
lists varying),a part-song for mixed voices toa poem 
of William Morris, published by Novello in 1898; and 
(0) “The swallow leaves her nest,” a chorus in four 
parts for female voices to a poem of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, published by Curwen in 1914. 


The Morris piece represents the finer typeof ordin- 
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ary artistic part-music of the 18g0’s. It has echoes of 
various other composers,as isnatural and desirable— 
Parry, and even Cowen and Gounod. The harmonies 
areextremely “natural,” andthough the poetryin the 
music is elementary, the “thought” flows well. There 
are some gentle discords, expressive of the earnest 
emotion felt bythis young musician: he was just with- 
in his twenties when he wrote the piece, acquainted, | 
believe, with William Morris, and a member of the 
Kelmscott Club. The music is entirely choral in char- 
acter, and is pleasant to-day for its own sake. It is, of 
course, quite unlike the later music. 


Love lead us home, lead ushome, ..- lovelead ... us home. 


The Beddoes piece, “The swallow leaves her nest,” 
is as slight in substance as a piece can well be; but it 
shows a power of poetic reality, as distinct from nor- 
mal artistic reality. It shows that the composer was 
individually conscious of the “pure” truth of the sub- 
ject, and able to express it. This little piece reveals 
the great fact of Holst’s development—the fact that 
after about 1912 his mind and hand are the mind and 
hand ofa master; things of life are finally understood 
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in the vision of the idealist and (being understood 
completely and fundamentally) utter themselves in 
the music we call “inevitable.” The vibration of the 
discordant notes now evokes in you a sense of the 
spiritual; not only your physical and esthetic senses 
are thrilled, but your spiritual. But you may not 
quickly be able to perceive this 
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The swallow leaves her nest, The soul my weary breast. 


There is in Op. 12 a gently sentimental setting of 
Francis Thompson’s “Dream Tryst.” Themusic is of 
the luscious order, a trifle voluptuous in its richness, 
and the piece perhaps very much pleased the com- 
poser when issued in 1902 by Novello. Holst has had 
to conquer a tendency to richness; or, rather, he has 
had to subdue it to spiritual ends. Reading the piece, 
youwill observe howthe self-willedspirit of Abstract 
music has closed the composer’s mind to matters of 
verbal quantity and rhythm, because the movement 
of the music acquires for the same motzf such widely 
different phrases as “girt about,” “Melody,” “star 
cloudseven,” “sweet eyesshine,” and “her deep heart” 


(1 wonder could anyone, to the motif === , pro- 


duce this last phrase as anything other than “her de- 
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part.”) No more than twelve years separate “Dream 
Tryst” from a wonderfully rich setting of Whitman’s 
“Dirge for two Veterans” (Curwen, 1914); but so 
swiftly does genius move when on its true path, 
that these two pieces are as the product of different 
worlds. 

My own Whitmania is such that music to a Whit- 
man poemrarelysatisfiesme; and when it does satisfy 
me, I am rarely able to bear the enormous emotional 
pressure of the performance. Whitman did not re- 
move his poetry from that close attendance on imme- 
diatehumanity which in art makes for emotional dis- 
turbance; hedidnot arrive at the pure ideal sublimity 
of Shakespeare, Byrd, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Bach: the art of these men makes you want not to 
speak; but the art of Whitman makes you unable to 
speak, for the reason that tears would then bein your 
eyes and a break in your voice. (The great music of 
modern men has this Whitman deficiency; it isin the 
“Poem of Ecstasy” of the Russian Scriabine.) To me, 
then, this choral dirge of Holst, realising the terrible 
beauty of the subject and of the poem, is well-nigh too 
much for my power of control. Itiscomposed formen’s 
voices, trumpets and deeper brass instruments, and 
drums. The climax of the march movement (“every 
blow of the great convulsive drums”), as in the words 
of the poet, enwraps me and strikes me through and 
through. When notover-disturbed emotionally, Icon- 
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template the fact that in this piece Holsthas perfectly 
reflected the prosody of the poet. 

Being a man of profound emotional sensibilities, 
Holst is naturally a humorist, the two qualities of 
pathos and humour being inseparable. His intimate 
friends say he could have made a name and position 
as actor in comedy. Thus he writes humorous music. 
The operetta, “The Idea” (1903, Novello), is as funny 
as Sullivan; inthe openingis mock solemnity and pre- 
tended pathos. Butthe finest jollity I know of inmusic 
is inhischorus “ Bring us in good ale”(1919,Curwen). 
Inthis little piece is the rudeness of that fifteenth cen- 
tury from which the words came. 

One is glad the composer did not meet the text 
earlier in life, before he became a“dramatist” in music; 
he could not, twenty years earlier, have realised its 
spirit. How farhe—and the rest of the English musical 
world—was from Merrie England robustiousness,can 
be perceived by acomparison of his“ Nowisthemonth 
of maying”(1903, Novello)with Morley’s original set- 
ting of the same words (1595). 

I observe that Holsthere usesaverbal changemade 
in remote early Victorian days; for the last line of — 

“Now is the month of maying, 
When merry lads are playing 
(Each with his bonny lass) 
Upon the greeny grass... .” 
he retains Thomas Oliphant’s alteration of 


“ A-dancing on the grass.” 
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Yet a few years later, desiring to get to the real 
heart of Vedichymnsand Sanskrit poetry,andtohave 
no hindrance between him and the text, he learnt 
Sanskrit and made his own English translations. 

Ibelievethatif Holst had stoppedcomposingat the 
timehesetthe songs from Tennyson’s“ The Princess,” 
he would have been regarded only as a musician of 
average talent and pleasing fancy. But this would 
have been merely because he had not perfected his 
gifts andso had not trulyexercised them. His“ King 
Estmere” (1906, Novello) is a delightful choral narr- 
ation of the old “King Estmere” ballad, worthy the 
pupil of Stanford, composer of “The Revenge”; but 
it is not in the same world as his “Cloud Messenger” 
(1912, Stainer & Bell). This magnificent ode(it stands 
in his middle period much as the “ Hymn of Jesus” 
stands in his later period) was born of his interests in 
Sanskrit philosophy and poetry. It is founded ona 
poem by Kalidasa. Perhaps this is his first mighty 
work; heralding “The Planets” in power,and foretell- 
ingsomeofthedancerhythmsof the“ Hymnof Jesus.” 
There is in the long choral “ Ah!” a tremendoustonal 
grandeur. 

Inthe year 1913 English students tried to enterthe 
world of Sanskrit philosophy with Holst. They tried 
torespond to the rapture of Vedic religious poetry,as 
perceived and expressed by himinthechoral “Hymns 
from the ‘ Rig Veda’” (1911, 1912, Stainer & Bell). 
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Many of the students failed again later when the 
poetry was set for solo voice and piano. I myself can- 
not help the young music-lover in this great section 
of Holst’s work, because I am one of those who thus 
failed. Like most Englishmen, I respond to the con- 
ventional vigour,novelty and picturesqueness of Ori- 
entalism in music; but not being sensitive in the way 
of Gustav Holst to the philosophy of that East which 
drewhim,1I do not respond to hismusic. Yet Irespond 
to his versions of the poetry. Such passages as the 
following move me: it isa funeral chant : 


“To those for whom the meath is poured, 

For whom the holy wine doth flow, 
May he go forth. 

Yea unto them whose fiery zeal 

Hath burned a path to Paradise, 
May he go forth. 

To those the heroes of the fight, 

Whose lives were given as sacrifice, 
May he go forth. 

Unto the faithful of the Law, 

Whose joy doth yield increase of truth 
May he go forth. 

To those whose souls are born of fire, 

The poets of a thousand songs, 

The Holy Ones who guard the Sun, 

Unto the Fathers, may he go forth.” 


The great orchestral suite, “ The Planets,” was be- 
gun in 1914. There are seven numbers in the suite. 
In old astrology, each planet exerted a separate 
influence: from each planet “ flowed forth” a power; 
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and according as the planet under which you were 
born, so was your character. Holst expresses the 
abstract idea of each star. Thus Mars is the bringer 
of war; written before August 1914 (as I under- 
stand), this movement is a strange prognostication 
of near events: its rhythm is all brutal savagery. 
Venus brings peace ; Mercury is the messenger with 
wings ; Jupiter the bringer of jollity (the composer 
was happy writing this number ; he uses, in the key 
of E flat, one of his jolly tunes) ; Saturn means old 
age, serene and thoughtful; not, as it often is, queru- 
lous and selfish; Uranus is the magician,thesorcerer, 
dwellingamid incantations ; and Neptuneisthemys- 
tic, nebulous, remote, and very strange. 

This suite, when produced after the war, attracted 
much attention. It was violently treated by some 
critics. I give myself the task of transcribing an ex- 
ample of the condemnatory criticism; so that the 
young student may see, first how criticism, like art, 
reveals personality, and secondly how the work ofan 
artist is likely to be regarded. The passage I quote 
was written by a writer of the name of Mrs Barbara 
C. Larent: “It is difficult to speak with restraint 
about Mr Holst’s orchestral suite, ‘The Planets,’ 
performed at the London Symphony Concert of 
November 15th (1920). Why, indeed, should one? 
It is more than enough to make one utterly despair 
of the future of music in this country that after a 
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whole hour of blatant vulgarity * and pretentious 
bombast, the entire audience should rise to greet this 
latest immortal with tumultuous applause that far 
eclipsed in volume and intensity that which was 
accorded to such a superlative masterpiece as the 
‘Totentanz’ of Liszt, so magnificently rendered 
earlier in the same evening. The whole work gives 
one the impression of being an anthology of musical 
platitudes, laboriously compiled from the pages of 
nearlyallprominent modern composers. As such it is 
a very representative selection and bears ample wit- 
ness to Mr Holst’s catholicity of taste and retentive 
memory. ... These may seem hard words, but one 


* We cannot always show by our use of a word what idea we attach 
to it, nor can we be truly represented, as critics, by the quotation of 
a single example of our opinions. Therefore I feel it will be helpful 
if I transcribe another criticism by this writer. Sir Charles Stanford 
had delivered a public address, in whichhe condemned certain modern 
musical practices which he thought called for condemnation ; acting 
in the belief that he had a right to anopinion, and that people would be 
interested to hear him speak out ofa fifty years’ experience. The critic 
of Holst wrote against thisaddress of Stanford, under the heading ‘‘Sir 
Charles Snarls.” She said the address was ‘‘ pathetically fatuous” and 
that the lecturer devised ‘‘a perfect caricature of a pendant proper.” 
The address contained ‘‘ doses of the usual twaddle” and ‘‘stale 
blather,” and many ‘‘jocose ineptitudes” at which the listeners 
“‘orinned and sniggered. . . .” Sir Charles Stanford discussed the 
character of modern harmony and part-writing; the critic’s state- 
ment of these points in the lecture was as follows: ‘*Two of the 
chief characteristics of modern music were an inordinate love of 
consecutive fifths (with the suggestion from the lecturer that modern 
composers wrote them merely because they had been told not to do— 
the dirty dogs !) and an excessive use of the whole-tone scale.” 
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cannot stand by unmoved while a perfectly in- 
offensive, and on the whole well-meaning, cosmos 
is butchered to make a Policeman’s Holiday.” 

Musicaland literary criticism hassometimes in past 
generations lacked personal refinement and philoso- 
phical detachment. I would warn the young student 
of musictolookin criticism first for proof of no violent 
egoistic emotion in the critic; and secondly for that a- 
verage general intelligence which realisesthat whole- 
sale condemnation of any work that was arrived at 
after a lifetime of thought cannot, in the nature of 
things, be justified. The periodical containing the 
criticism I quote shortly afterwards collapsed, under 
strange conditions. 

Folk-songand sixteenth-century musichave given 
Holst certain free and bold ideas of rhythm; but he 
seems to be hampered in developing these ideas by 
the down-beat bar which has prevailed in music for 
the past two hundred years or so. Previously to the 
rise of the music which culminated in Bach and Han- 
del, composers wrote in a manner which brought all 
the partstoacommondown-beat onlyatcertain rather 
widely spacedintervals. Within the space of onecom- 
mon down-beat and the next, each voice in pre-Bach 
days progressed with rhythmical freedom, though 
always in obedience to regular laws. (See for ex- 
ample, the Polymetric Edztion of music issued in 
1922 by Curwen.) Thus in and through the great 
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“bar” of the phrase which was created by two down- 
beats, the individual strands of the music wandered 
in beautiful alternations of 3-count motz/s, 4-count, 
3-count,and so on. Folk-songs are usually written in 
the ordinary regular bar of three or four counts, but 
they are sung freely. Holst has found that the bars of 
five and seven counts (“beats”) suit his rhythmic 
sense, and he uses them as a basis for his time. His 
time therefore strikes us assometimes peculiar; actu- 
ally, however, it is not peculiar at all: a 7-count bar is 
either a 6-count bar with one “ syllable” dwelt upon 
for a measured moment, I-2, 3-4, (5)-6 becoming 1-2, 
3-4,(5-6)-7; or else it is an 8-count barwith the ortho- 
dox filling up of the time by pause dispensed with, 
I-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8 becoming I-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7. Singers 
who understand the rhythm of madrigals, can sing 
Holst at sight, so far as time is concerned, because 
they know how to get along without constantly sit- 
ting on the bar-line. 

In 1910 Gustav Holst and Dr George B. Gardiner 
published a set of Hampshire folk-songs collected 
by Dr Gardiner, a Scotchman who spent the last five 
years of his life seeking out songs in England: he 
died in 1910. Seven years later Holst arranged some 
of these for choralsinging. The arrangements are ex- 
traordinary; as a fact, each arrangement is almost a 
composition. “Swansea Town” isa little drama: the 
sailor parts from his girl Nancy, promising to write 
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to her ; he goes over the sea; a terrible storm rages 
(quietly as regards the music); the storm passes 
and the sailors (sailors, not sailor) get safe ashore 
again. But now is no reference to Nancy ; the toast 
is “ to the girls we adore” in the plural number. 

“The Song of the Blacksmith” is constructed on 
the clang of the anvil. 

In this set of choral folk-song is a magnificent ar- 
rangement of the Cornish “ I love my love ”— 


“Abroad as I was walking, 
One evening in the spring, 
I heard a maid in Bedlam 


So sweetly for to sing. . . .” 


There could not be greater passion, power, variety 
and freedom in so small a space as Holst here effects; 
the piece is a drama, and the climax is enormovs in 
the verse— 
“He flew into her snow-white arms, 
And thus replied he : 
‘IT love my love, because I know 
My love loves me.’” 

A strangely perfect piece is the Hampshire song 
“There was a tree”; one has to read this two or three 
times before the curious mystery and beauty of 
Holst’s underlying idea are apparent. 

In 1912 the composer took a holiday in Algeria. 
One outcome of the holiday was the Beni-Mora suite, 
in which he represents events witnessed and heard 


in the country: in one movement two things happen 
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at once, a procession, and singing and dancing heard 
from houses while the procession passes. 

When I first heard this piece (it was on January 3, 
1913) some people in the audience became restive, 
and actually expressed their disapproval in open 
laughter. This people had done shortly before at a 
concert where some Ravel pieces were played. When 
in London Scriabine’s “Prometheus” was first pro- 
duced, being played twice in the same concert, many 
people laughed, a few tried to hiss, and a number left 
the hall as a protest immediately before the second 
performance. There is no need to hiss at what you 
don’t like in music: little kittens hiss. In Austria, 
however, they have riots in a concert-hall between 
the pro’s and the anti’s of novel music. 

“Beni-Mora” expresses a different East from the 
East of the “Rig Veda” works. But the “Somerset 
Rhapsody ” belongs entirely to Holst’s interests in 
folk-song. This piece is older than “ Beni-Mora,” dat- 
ing from 1907; and it is as remote from the style of 
“Beni-Mora” as the Tennyson part-songs are from 
the laterpart-songs. Three tunes are used inthe rhap- 
sody, “Sheep Shearing,” “ High Germany,” and“ True 
Lovers’ Farewell.” The composer told me that his 
poetic plan was the following : He imagines a quiet 
pastoral country, across which float the sounds of an 
approaching body of soldiers. A lover says good- 
bye to his sweetheart, for he has to join them. The 
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martial tune of the soldiers conflicts with the lover’s 
song; it becomes predominant. The soldiers with 
their recruit pass out of hearing, and the scene re- 
turns to the opening mood. 

Modernismin England has sent several composers 
back to medizval poetry ; they do not all treat the 
poetry in the established cantata manner of Walford 
Davies’ “Everyman” and “Song of the Sun,” but en- 
deavour to discover that music which is the exact 
re-expression of the text. The “ Hymn of Jesus” of 
Gustav Holst is too large a work to be studied ex- 
cept by help of good performances ; but you may 
make yourself acquainted with this phase of our art, 
—a phase that will grow steadily,and arrive at some- 
thing permanent,—by means of Holst’s “A Dream 
of Christmas,” “Of-one that is so bright and fair,” 
and “Lullay my Liking” (1919, Curwen). 

This “modernism” of ours is a many-sided mat- 
ter. It is represented by several of the composers 
referred to in this book; yet none of them is what is 
called an “ultra-modernist.” Holst in particular is 
not extreme: first because the stages of his growth 
are visible at every step and turn; secondly because 
his newest music sounds natural when you know it; 
and thirdly because it attaches itself always to the 
large subjects of life. It isnever violently sentimental 
in the common manner of Liszt and Richard Strauss 
and Georg Schumann. Its joy is ecstasy, its expres- 
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sion of death noble, and in it are sounded almost all 
the ranges of pure love. 

Love, for Gustav Holst, is sympathy with good 
things. He cannot exist without love, and he gathers 
love around him, drawing it into the substance of his 
art. Once an acquaintance said to him, half jocularly 
cynical, and half impertinent : 

“You didn’t get married thinking it would help 
your composition?” and he was answered : 

“That is exactly what I did do,” 


RUTLAND BOUGHTON 


x 
To CLARENCE RAYBOULD 


for his unconscious youthful brilliance and 
wonderful gifts of sight-reading 


G RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
WHEN I WAS FIRST MADE AWARE OF 
the existence of Rutland Boughton, now widely 
known as the composer of “The Immortal Hour,” 
these lines of Shakespeare effected the introduc- 
tion : 
** The moon shines bright :, in such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise,—in such a night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 

And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night.” 

The lines were used by Boughton to indicate in 
part the poetic substance of an early orchestral work 
of his, which was performed ata concert I attended 
late in the year 1902. The piece wasa “symphonic 
poem,” called “A Summer Night” ; it does not now 
appear in the list of his works. 

_ Between the music of this piece and that of “The 
Immortal Hour,” stretch the records of some widely 
different attempts and experiments. The symphonic 
poem was his fifth work: preceding it had been a 
choral march, “Sir Galahad”; a cantata, “ The Skele- 
ton in Armour” ; a pianoforte concerto (1897-1898); 
and a set of solo songs “The Passing Year.” The 
symphonic poem was followed by choral works, can- 
tatas, and the like, which in several instances strove 
tobe something morethan art,namely social sermons, 
The operato Fiona Macleod’spoem(1914) represents 


in themain a returnto pureart; it expresses the same 
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sense of the spirit of beauty as that which in the be- 
ginning caused the composer to be inspired by such 
a line as— 


‘“ When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees,” 


and to respond with such a melody as 


What remains to-day of the impression formed by 
“ A Summer Night” on my immature mind is a sense 
of musical beauty of the prevailing German cast. I 
attended both rehearsal and concert,andhaveavague 
thought that I saw the composer, then drawing close 
tohistwenty-fifth birthday: but the shadow of amov- 
ing figurethat makesthesubstance of therecollection 
now hovering in my mind, may have been formed by 
another young English composer who appeared dur- 
ing that seriesofconcerts, Norman O’ Neill. Boughton 
had been studying at the Royal College of Music, 
under Stanford. At one time he must have been in 
touch with Walford Davies, because he inscribes one 
of his works to him in these terms: “ Dedicated to 
H. Walford Davies who taught me the spiritual value 
ofcounterpoint.” This isa curious inscription, worthy 
almost the labour of a monograph to elucidate its 
significance. 


The Boer War is an event which stands in history 
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for most of my readers exactly as the first South 
African War stands in history for musicians of the 
age of Rutland Boughton, It stirred the imperial- 
istic emotion; and Boughton wrote two pieces in- 
spired by those topical conditions. Onewas arousing 
march of the “Pomp and Circumstance” order, vari- 
ouslynamed “Marchof the British” and“ Britannia”: 
this was dedicated to “our brothers and cousins over- 
seas.” 

The other was a setting of a Schiller poem, poorly 
translated by Bulwer Lytton, on the subject of the 
Spanish Armada. Theinscription of Boughton’s“The 
Invincible Armada ” is to his brother (a¢ war, 1901). 
I find the poetry of this piece very unsatisfactory, 
and its sentiments detestable. Nearly ten years later 
I met Boughton one day when he was in that flush of 
excitement over Milton which is experienced by all 
highminded men sooner or later. 

“Listen to this!” he exclaimed, almost before he 
saw who was accosting him ; “I never thought Milton 
was just like this!” And he read to mea page from 
the book in his hand. He was walking a corridor 
from one room to another in the Midland Institute. 
Here was a fine response to poetry, and it was prob- 
ably accompanied by an attempt to find music for 
Milton. But in 1901 his response to poetry was am- 
biguous, as it was indeed for several years later ; it 


was ambiguous, because he was not repelled, but at- 
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tracted, by the following passage from the Schiller- 
Lytton piece: 
“ One look below the Almighty gave, 

Where streamed the lion-flags of thy (z.e. England’s) proud 

foe, 

And near and wider yawned the horrent grave : 
‘And who,’ saith He, ‘ shall lay mine England low, 

The stem that blooms with hero deeds ; 

The rock, when man from wrong a refuge needs ; 

The stronghold where the tyrant comes in vain? 

Who shall bid England vanish from the main ? 

Ne’er be this only Eden freedom knew— 

Man’s stout defence from power—to fate consigned. 

God the Almighty blew, 

And the Armada went to every wind.” 
This is most pagan of pagan fictions ; and the verbal 
expression of the idea is very laboured, especially 
when compared with how words are placed directly 
in God’s mouth in older works like “Everyman” and 
with how Shakespeare’s John of Gaunt is made to 
speak. 

This cantata, and several other pieces composed 
in the busy years from 1900 to 1905, were produced 
at Festivals around the period of the work which first 
brought fame to the composer,—“ Midnight.” 

Rutland Boughton became a teacher of singing 
and theoretical subjects atthe Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute about the year 1907. I naturally saw 
him constantly, but had no more than a courtesy ac- 
quaintancewith him until afterthe Festival perform- 
ance of “ Midnight.” After 1909 I acted as deputy 
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teacher for him when other engagements called him 
away. When not actually teaching, Boughton was 
usually in an intensely preoccupied mood. He did 
not hurry his movements, but rather created the im- 
pression that he had an exact sixty seconds fora 
task that required fifty-nine. 

The people he knew either adhered closely to him 
orfell into a negative position. Manystudents adored 
him; throughout his life Boughton has had the power 
to fill young people with enthusiastic confidence, if 
onlytheir nature hadthe samebent as hisown. I have 
reason to believe that in the beginning he found me 
intolerable,andsometimes detestable. Forsomeyears 
wemade use of the same suburban train,and on occa- 
sionswhen we happened to occupy the same carriage 
alone on the journey out, I invariably had the feeling 
that he was deeply grateful my journey ended several 
milesbefore his. Of course,he was filled with thought 
of hisworkinsparehoursof the day; oneof thethemes 
of thecantata“Midnight” heinvented whiletravelling 
from the School of Music to his home: therefore he 
would naturally find the companionship trying of an 
immature student who, much as thechild in the poem 
of Blake, was wandering in bewildered innocence 
about the world of music, striving to understand as 
correct many things that seemed to him fundament- 
ally incorrect, and to see wisdom where there was but 


foolishness, Once in the train Boughton shocked me 
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by saying that a certain theorist, who had a dozen 
largebookstohisname,was “anold fool,andall wrong, 
especially about orchestration”; and he surprised me 
again on a later occasion by saying how little he, at 
that time, could enjoy any music but his own. This 
last remark is often made by people intent on the act 
of creation. 

After the production of “ Midnight”—a work 
which deeply moved me, because of its purpose and 
intention—we were drawn more closely together, 
though never to a point of completely assimilative 
contact. 

One spring I spent a Sunday with him and his 
family, beingin thehouse from beforethe midday meal 
on to the time of the last evening train. I remember 
how Boughton left me with his children while he gave 
a hand to bring forward and clear away the meal, and 
what lovely little beings I found these children to be. 
In the afternoon he played me his opera, “The Birth 
of Arthur.” When a composer is crowding througha 
largeorchestralordramaticwork that hehas justcom- 
pleted, thereisalways avery tensemood,a mosthighly 
charged electric atmosphere. The composer is envis- 
aging his work as an animated entity. All the many 
spreading days of search after material and of coal- 
escing elements, are brought to the compression ofa 
completed thing; and the matter is too recent for him 


tohavedeveloped that reaction of doubtand question- 
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ing which inevitably comes later. He is therefore in a 
moodand condition of demoniacal power;exhilarated, 
like a mountaineer just arrivedat anarduoussummit. 
Boughton’s pianoforte performance of this opera was 
a tremendous thing. It filled me witha sense of com- 
munion with the mightinesses of thought and feeling, 
But while the last cadencewas still vibrating through 
my faculties, and long before either of us were think- 
ing of speaking, the door of the room was opened,and 
a voice said, with a laugh that conveyed many con- 
siderations: “You’re having plenty of noise in there 
this afternoon!” In the evening Boughton walked to 
the station; on the way he took myarm and kept step 
with me(alwaysanembarrassment toa self-conscious 
anddiffident person),and sang in a high,earnestvoice 
a song he had written for use by the Socialist party. I 
doubt if Rutland Boughton ever suspected how his 
companion of that evening shrank from such en- 
croachment upon his reserves; certainly he was never 
told of it by him, for many reasons, of which the chief 
was probably that the sufferer, by sympathetic study 
of Boughton’swarm natureandardent senseoffellow- 
ship, could contrive to accept what he could not en- 
dure. But other people have had the unhappiness to 
lose Boughton’s friendship when, out of the leap and 
bound of their own high spirits, they have in an un- 
guarded moment delivered a stroke of physical inti- 


macy. Ethel Smyth, inher /ipresstons that Remained, 
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remarks on the furious annoyance of Browning with 
anyone who pushed him. 

Shortly before he removed from Birmingham, 
Boughton took an active part in the work for female 
suffrage. He becamea vegetarian: J once took anutar- 
ious meal with him and a mutual acquaintance, and 
anhour after we had parted! sawthis man coming up 
fromanhotel grill-room; he toldme he had beendown 
to change a sovereign, but he looked more contented 
and comfortable than was justified by such an ele- 
mentary financial transaction, however satisfactorily 
carried out. 

For a fewyears Boughton had no easy time in Lon- 
don; he was acting, among other engagements, as 
music critic for the Dazly Herald. But chiefly he was 
planning his work at Glastonbury, which was be- 
gun in the August of 1914. While in Birmingham he 
had conducted the City Choral Society, established 
a Guild of Musicians (in the title of which came the 
name “ fellowship”), and had given some concerts, 
one in a darkened room with the players behind a 
screen. 

The work which, as I have said, first brought fame 
to this composer,—the cantata, or symphonic poem 
for chorus and orchestra, to words from Carpenter’s 
“Towards Democracy,”—is not known to the gener- 
ation of concert-goers growing up inthe third decade 


of the century; but it should be brought to their not- 
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ice, for many reasons, some relative to the composer, 
some relative to music in general. 

The poem of “ Midnight” does not afford tractable 
material for the musician. It is written in “free verse” 
with here and there reflections of the noble rhythm 
of Whitman. The first half of the poemstates the pic- 
ture, and the associated ideas of the picture, which is 
to serve as symbol of the great idea of the second 
part. The poem moves through this first part by 
means of a succession of short descriptive phrases, 
as, for example: 


“|. . The hour swings onward... 
To the waking fever of remorse; 
To the long cadaverous vigil of physical pain, 
And to the long vigil of the heart-broken wife praying 
Vainly for respite from thought. . .” 


Boughton, in his setting, for the most part states 
each verbal phrase in a sort of elocutionary manner, 
allowing the music to alter from point to point ac- 
cording to the particular significance of the phrase. 
Wherethepoem tells of the general noise of the clocks 
striking, he provides a piece of realism, imitating the 
curious jumble of sounds made by bells of allsortsand 
sizes. This section troubled the singers; the basses 
and contraltos were uncomfortable in their leap to 


the top of the steeple, 
Strongly rhythmic. 


fF on 


From far and near, from rail- way, tower and _stee - ple, 
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and the sopranos and tenors did not like to have to 
imitate that truly hideous bell which the composer 
recollected sounded thus 


, —_ 
SPO OPE ee 
= = 4a 


Ding, ding, ding, ding, clack, clack, clack, clack. 


I should remark that this scene of the striking of 
midnight was painted from the life, Boughton having 
brought together the effects he had himself observed 
at midnight in London. Among these effects was a 
viciously assertive little clock he used to hear at night 
through the parti-wall of the house he lived in and 
the house next door. 

The second half of the poem affords better scope 
for musical treatment, because its large subject,— 
the awakening consciousness of mankind to social 
responsibility, and the poet’s confident faith that 
time is surely rolling thitherward,—is based on 
deep feeling. I still, after thirteen years, and with 
the help of no second performance, feel rising in 
me the thrill born of the high tonal climaxes of the 
music in this second half of the cantata; Boughton 
here worked with ecstasy; he was thirty years old, 
and an impassioned idealist. But the subject was 
not, at its best, the kind that can inspire a perfect 


work, and Boughton himself had not at that time 
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the technique to carry off the attempt by sheer Zour 
de force. And he could not modify his tendency 
to elocutionary emphasis ; wherever there was an 
exact concrete idea, there his music must become 
imitative. 

Often even good music fails because of some de- 
fect in the executive material. The cloth may be 
good, but the cut bad. Vocal music suffers chiefly be- 
cause the composer finds the verbal rhythms intract- 
able. He cannot translate the natural speechcadency 
of the words into the music, and thus the phrases do 
not lie well on the singer’s tongue. Musicians are 
freely condemned when their instrumental technique 
is defective; pianists, violinists, organists,and the rest, 
ridiculea composer whoshows that hedoes not under- 
stand the executive character of their instruments: 
but it is not equally understood that there is an exe- 
cutive character in speech, that good vocal utter- 
ance is a matter of comfortable articulation of sounds 
and comfortable grouping of syllables, and that a 
composeris asdeficient who gives an awkward phrase 
to singers as the composer who gives an awkward 
phrase to instrumentalists. I doubt if any piece of 
vocal music has survived where the words do not 
move naturally. Each language has its own rhythm, 
or accent ; which is why translation is a troublesome 
matter, and why a composer must write according to 
the genius of the language containing his text. The 
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reason why English is said to be unsuitable for music 
is merely that English composers write according to 
the German or Italian “accent” ; but Handel, a Ger- 
man of Italian turn of mind, out of his close study of 
the English “ accent” in music of Purcell and of the 
Elizabethan composers, wrote so fittingly for the En- 
glish language that, for the most part, his music is 
thoroughly English (this is one reason 'why, for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, Handel has been the favourite 
musician for several hundreds of thousands of un- 
cultured singers). The wonder of the Elizabethan 
musicians is that they never so phrase a verbal pass- 
age, in all the respects of emphasis, quantity, and 
relative value of syllables, as to make it awkward to 
articulate. Music since Handel has followed a course 
of development that has necessarily hindered close 
attention to the free rhythm of words; but now that 
the art of music has completed the great processes 
of development which it began after Handel and 
Bach (Bach’s Latin declamation, or diction, being 
generally as perfect as Handel’s English), conditions 
are changing, and music is returning to a well-con- 
sidered disposition of poetry. 

Boughton, like most other English composers of 
the first ten or fifteen years of the twentieth century, 
was not comfortable with verbal rhythms. And inthe 
Edward Carpenter text of “Midnight” he hampered 
himself with troublesome material, Carpenter is not 
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at all like Whitman in respect of rhythm; he is, for 
one thing,insensitiveto beautiful sequencesof sound, 
since otherwisehecould nothavewritten sucha phrase 
as “The long procession of carriages through fashion- 
able quarters”; “The earth dreaming accepts the inter- 
minable feet of her children”; “Throughtheuniverse, 
vibrant in every leaf soft-answering, scarce-audibleas- 
cending”; and so forth. Only the impulse of a desire 
beyond the desire to write music, could have closed 
Boughton’s mind to these uglinesses and intractabil- 
ities; but for all his high desire, the impossibility of 
making art of them persisted. Thus he could only 
rhythmise one of the phrases I have just quoted in 
this manner : 


= ee ee 2 ‘@. 
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The long pro-cess-ion of carr-iag-es through fa-shion-a-ble quar-ters. 


This is avital matter. Icannot enlarge upon it; but 
feel it necessary to hint thus at the reason why young 
singers find Boughton’s music hard to perform, and 
why so very often they give it a bad rendering, where- 
by its beauty and power of substance are not created 
for the audience. 

I would not care to say how the foregoing phrase 
might be scanned for modern music; but the young 


student of madrigals and lute-songs will perhaps see 
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that an English composer of the year 1600, working 
to the conventions and principles of his time, would 
have scanned and “timed” it thus:— 


8 : a - 
a ead a re ers ge ee 
‘ The long pro- ces - si - on! of carr - iag-: es through 


leg ede 


fa - shi -‘on-! a - ble quar- 


ters. 


The Elizabethan would have pronounced -able to 
rhyme with “table.” 

Among Rutland Boughton’s smaller works are 
some bright and strong arrangements of folk-song, 
andanenergetic“Song of Liberty” towords by Helen 
Bantock. There are also a number of original part- 
songs,and several sets of solo songs, several of the lat- 
ter having won almost as wide a favourable regard as 
the lovely fairy song of “The Immortal Hour.” But 
his chief work, when all is said, rests with pieces for 
use on the stage. 

These pieces are choral dramas, “The Birth of 
Arthur” and “The Round Table”; operas or “music 
dramas,’ The Immortal Hour,” “Alcestis” ; and bal- 
lets, some of the ballets being choral, “The Death 
DanceofGraine,’“Snow-White,” “The DeathofCol- 
umbine,” and “The Moon Maiden.” Among the stage 
worksarea“dramaticscene” from Shakespeare,called 
“Dawnat Agincourt,” and a setting of theoldnativity 
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play “Bethlehem.” It was for the production of his 
operatic and allied works that Boughton founded his 
establishment at Glastonbury; but works by older 
Englishcomposersalso are given there,as the“ Venus 
and Adonis” of John Blowand the“ Didoand AEneas” 
of Purcell. In 1922 the “Orpheus” of Gluck was pro- 
duced, and the scope of the Glastonbury scheme was 
expanded to include plays from the classical Greek 
drama. 

Boughton’s work at Glastonbury received the sup- 
port of many of the most eminent musicians, poets, 
literary men, publicists and educationalists in Eng- 
land. Thus in 1922 the Festival was supported by 
lectures delivered by George Bernard Shaw, Gilbert 
Norwood, R. W. Livingstone, and F. W. Cornford. 

Thework of Boughton’s best known up to the year 
1922 washis“Immortal Hour.” Thispiece profoundly 
affects all types of music-lovers sensitive to tonal 
beauty and able to see beyond the surface of things 
into the serious matters which the things symbolise. 
But some types of music-lover the opera affects in 
sucha manner, that anyonewho does not respond un- 
questioningly to the entire work is felt by them to be 
either defective, or to have some secondary cause of 
objection. I once was speaking of “The Immortal 
Hour” with a girl-student whose admiration reached 
the idolatry not good for any concerned. Said the 


girl to me: 
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“T simply can’t see why you should have such a 
jaundiced mind about the opera. Why is it?” 

I protested, and explained, but only to receive the 
judgment: 

“Weall know you havea bee in your bonnet about 
such works.” 

To be told that you have “a bee in your bonnet” 
is to be insulted, as it is to be told that you are per- 
verted by an zdée fixe. Art demands of you a fluid 
mind ; it requires that you should have a flexible re- 
sponsiveness. Prejudice, particularly when based on 
secondary considerations, destroys understanding of 
art, A fixed notion is as fatal as a jammed steering- 
wheel in a motor car. At the close of this convers- 
ation, I said to the girl: 

“ve heard the opera thirteen times, and I have 
to resist tears coming to my eyes always in the same 
places. Do you find this so? Do you always have 
to fight hard not to cry when so-and-so happens on 
the stage?” 

“Cry?” she said. “I don’t know what you mean. 
How funny you are! I never want to cry over music.” 

Let me say that in more than one place in “ The 
Immortal Hour” I am grateful that the performance 
takes place in a darkened theatre. ‘Boughton and 
William Sharp between them achieve in the end of 
this opera, in terms of the truest, clearest, aad most 
purifying beauty, a realisation of that intense yearn- 
ing desireto fathom the mystery of life andlove which, 
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for a thousand years, made the art that we call Celtic. 
Europe, during several centuries of most emotional 
life, was transfigured by the action of that impas- 
sioned desire. And men and women of deep nature 
to-day are similarly transfigured by it, when brought 
into contact with it in this manner of “The Immortal 
Hour” of William Sharp and Rutland Boughton, 
particularly at the first appearance upon the stage 
of Etain and at her final departure from the stage. 
Boughton’s workas composer had bythe year 1922 
attracted such wide attention, from musicians and 
from the musical public alike, that when in the au- 
tumnof that year Barry Jackson’s productionof “The 
Immortal Hour” was taken from the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre to the Regent Theatre, London, 
the audience at the first performance (October 12th) 
was very large and most brilliantly “representative.” 
Isawinthe audience men and women of high position 
in the various worlds of literature, poetry, drama, art, 
and music; also I sawseveral of the musicians spoken 
ofin this book. The opera completely held this mag- 
nificent audience. At the close, I stood in the en- 
trance to the theatre, and caught many wise and 
foolish remarks from the peoplewho passed me. Two 
men (musical critics, as I assumed) exchanged opin- 
ions in my hearing. Said the one,“ What do youthink 
of this thing now?” and the other answered, “Scotch 
music set to music,—what!” I leave myreader tosay 


if this was of the wise or of the foolish comments. 
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survey of one of the most remarkable musicians of 

this or any other age. Here is the abstract, complete 
to the year 1920: 
Operas, etc., 6. 

Works of symphonic character for chorus and or- 
chestra, 5. 

Works of symphonic character for orchestra, II. 

Smaller orchestral works, 13. 

Works for military or brass band, a 

Concertos, 2. 

Chamber music (for various instruments) :— 

Trios, 3. 
Quartets, 6, 
Quintets, 4. 
Sextets, 4. 

Songs, etc., 72. 

Piano pieces, 75. 

Duets and sonatas for violin and piano, ’cello and 

piano, etc., 30. 

Part-songs, 19. 

This abstract, however, does not adequately bring 
to a point the range of Holbrooke’s compositions. 
Looking again through the full list of compositions, 
andcountingany pieceasa unit that has a name given 
to it, from an opera to part-song, but not counting 
the individual movements of operas, cantatas, con- 
certos, symphonies, and quartets, etc., I find that his 
works number about two hundred and seventy-five. 
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Included in this total are the arrangements of orches- 
tral works for performance on the piano, because the 
task of transcription is equal almost to the task of 
original composition. 

For reasons that may or may not appear to you 

n the course of these final pages of the present book 
the writer of this enormous mass of music (several 
single items of which take from an hour to three or 
fourhours in performance)is quite frequently spoken 
of disrespectfully by the body of English critical 
writers on music. But I imagine he would not have 
been so often spoken of in this manner, and I am 
sure the general public would not be so fully aware 
of the fact, if for twenty years he had not in his turn 
spoken disrespectfully of the members of that body 
and constantly brought up time and again what has 
been said of him. 

Iadvisemy young reader nevertospeak disrespect- 
fully of any worker, unlessthe workis done in politics. 
In art, only equals may disparage one another; and 
as a rule equal workers are too busy to do this. 

Holbrooke’s father was a sort of peripatetic mus- 
ician. He was a pianist in days and circles that now 
seem very remote, because gone past recall, leaving 
as little behind as a topical cinema film of the present 
day. It was his work to travel the country with en- 
tertainers, accompanying their songs and providing 


that instrumental relief which, by giving audiences 
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an opportunity to talk, helped so much to make the 
entertainments a success. 

Soon after Joseph was born, the mother died ; the 
father eventually settledin London, becoming pianist 
at a music hall. The boy learnt pianoforte playing 
and other matters of music of his father, and used to 
go with him frequently to the “shows.” By the time 
of “Ta rara boom-de-ay ” and “ Hi tiddely hi ti” he 
was an advanced student; and his father, recognis- 
ing his exceptional gifts, and determined that these 
should have a chance to develop, made the many 
little sacrifices necessary to enable him to enter the 
boy as student in the Royal Academy of Music. 

This wasin 1893. The boy remainedatthe Academy 
for three years, winning many prizes and writing 
much music, some of which was performed at the 
Students’ Concerts, but constantly rubbing up Pro- 
fessors the wrong way, first and chiefly by the strange 
nature of his music, and secondly by his pugnacity, 
or as it should perhaps be better phrased, by his re- 
lentless determination to suffer no injustice, nor to 
have the natural movement of his mind arrested or 
deflected. His mother was of Scotch descent. The 
Principal of the Academy, Alexander Mackenzie, 
was pure Scotch. There is a proverb respecting Greek 
meeting Greek. Moreover, his father was of Welsh 
descent. 


The production of Holbrooke’s enormous mass of 
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music began, of course, immediately in his student 
days. Before leaving the Academy, he wrote a one- 
movement Concerto for piano and orchestra; a Suite 
for orchestra (now Op. 36); pieces for piano solo; 
four examples of chamber music—a pianoforte trio, 
a pianoforte quartet, a pianofortesextet, and a sextet 
forstrings; alsoa “Serenade” for four violins. Doubt- 
less several works,not written until later,were drafted 
or thought of in those three years. Joseph’s teachers 
were Frederick Corderfor composition and Frederick 
Westlake for piano-playing. 

Holbrooke is a pianist of high attainment: he 
seems to have had great respect for Westlake, andin- 
deed far deeper feelingsthan respect; becauseshortly 
after Frederick Westlake died in 1898, he wrote an 
“In Memoriam” piece of chamber music. 

At the Academy Concerts the trio for piano, violin, 
and ’cello was the first of his works to be performed ; 
this was in 1895. Later on the quartet was given. 
But the boy was dissatisfied that whenever at a con- 
cert he was appearing as pianist-composer,thegroup 
of his own compositions was always placed at the 
end of the programme, a place never in the ordinary 
running of a concert good for anything but light or 
familiar music. On oneoccasion he took matters into 
his own hands, careless as to how next day he would 
be called over the coals. He was put down to play 
in the first half of the programme a virtuosic study 
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Holbrooke now had written “The Raven,’ a tone- 
poem for orchestra to Poe’s poem. August Manns was 
still carrying on his famous Crystal Palace concerts. 
Holbrooke showed him the composition, was made 
happy (and enormously helped by the opportunity to 
test his music during several handsome rehearsals) 
by having it performed, and was thereby started ona 
public career which for the next ten years was almost 
unique in this country. Up to about 1906 he had his 
music played at well-nigh every provincial festival, 
frequently at two or three in the same year. 

“The Raven” wasrewritten beforeit was published. 
Several later works were similarly thought over a- 
fresh. An acquaintance with Granville Bantock was 
effected by means of another tone-poem. This was 
basedon Longfellow’s “The Skeleton in Armour,” by 
which name the composition was known until itstitle 
was altered to “The Viking.” Bantock give the piece 
at his New Brighton concerts; and promised thecom- 
poser a post as teacher of music at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. The tentative offer was grate- 
fully accepted, and Holbrooke went to Birmingham, 
living with the Bantocks. 

There is little to say of Joseph Holbrooke’s con- 
nection with the Midland Institute because it did not 
last long, and because he did not after all receive 
an appointment to the staff. I recollect that most of 
the pupils in the place lacked intelligence to take 
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him seriously. If they were stupid, they failed to un- 
derstand him. If they were clever, their cleverness re- 
sulted in the clash of two powerful egos. 

I am surprised to find that his presence made so 
littleimpressionon myself that Icanrecollectscarcely 
anything of those two months. Once I saw himgoing 
through a pair of swing doors, on the heels of some- 
onewhohad released them in a different mannerfrom 
what he had expected ; and my recollection of the 
appropriate word he uttered is almost the most vivid 
of all remaining in my mind. On one occasion I took 
a harmony lesson from him,my regular teacher being 
away at an orchestral rehearsal. Holbrooke came 
swiftly into the room, failed to observe my heart-ar- 
resting nervousness, sat at table with his back in- 
clined tothe angle of forty-five degrees,and looked at 
the manuscript I placed before him. He was very thin 
in the face, flesh burned up inthe ardour ofan interior 
life. His hairwas rough; and hisclothes had attained 
that extreme stage of comfort for the wearer that 
makes a man love them, but rather induces him to 
keep them for use at home in the early hours of the 
day,when novisitors are to be expected. Afterabout 
five minutes of looking onthe paper, hecalled to mind 
what he was there for, and said: 

“Thereare nofifthsanyhow.” 

Since I knew this fact already, the remark was not 
informative, though pleasantly confirmatory. So I 
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could merely say my usual “Thank you.” Holbrooke 
then looked at me for the first time, and asked: 

“Do you like doing this sort of thing? What do you 
doit for?” 

I imagine I must have answered that I did it be- 
cause] was toldto,and that I liked it in the way Iliked 
anything connected with musical knowledge. I see 
fromthemanuscript that Holbrookemadeafewalter- 
ations in the movements of my parts, one of which 
effected a false relation in the harmony. If I observed 
this at the time, I was too shy to draw his attention 
to it, also too kind-hearted, having already suffered 
agonies of sympathy when my teachers hadcorrected 
my work at the cost of themselves breaking a “rule.” 
But Iremember asking Holbrookeif a composer ever 
thought of “rules” while writing music; I was very 
innocent in the presence of music in those days, and 
not yet recovered from my discovery of some “badly 
disguised consecutives”inan organ Preludeof Bach’s, 
fifths which myteacher had told me were a slip of the 
pen on Bach’s part, but inadvisable to correct in per- 
formance. Holbrooke madetheoldanswer thatacom- 
poser’s rules are what he desires them to be; and then 
he said: 

“Go on with this; it will do you good. But remem- 
ber your individuality; don’t lose your individuality. 
Whatever anybody says, and whoever says it, you 
keep close to yourself.” 
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The expression of his face altered ; he seemed at 
once to become thinner and yet to dilate, and his 
mouth became heavier, but with a whimsical move- 
ment of the lips; and he said: 

“They used to be always telling me to be indi- 
vidual; and now I am individual, they tell me it’s all 
wrong.” 

The next pupil came into the room; she was an en- 
tire beginner, and was adding an alto to two given 
parts in the exercises from Stainer’s “ Harmony.” 

I believe only one work of Holbrooke’s was played 
at the Midland Institute during his stay. This was 
his sextet for wind instruments, now a well-known 
work. I did not hear it; but after the concert I met 
some of the Institute teachers who had played in it. 
The bassoonist was very upset over a trill he had had 
to execute in a low register of his instrument. 

Stories are still occasionally told of the fun andex- 
citement which accompanied Holbrooke’s life with 
the Bantocks. I donotfeel any needtogive themhere; 
though the story connected with a certain hot bath is 
tempting. There are several stories worth the telling, 
if not the writing,appendedto Holbrooke’sreluctance 
to wear collars. Mrs Bantock,amongherother respon- 
sibilities, hadtoseethat hedidnot gotoa Birmingham 
concert withnocollar round hisneck, much as another 
friend of Rutland Boughton’s some years later had to 
see that Boughton did not carry out his intention to 
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conduct the Festival performance of his “Midnight” 
in a cycling suit. 

Holbrooke hated the discomfort of starch, and 
Boughton the load of that convention which compels 
an evening suit for the concert platform. My old elo- 
cution master used to call evening dress “war paint.” 
I once sawan Institute tenor in a three-inchcollar; he 
brokedownatthe lesson,singing “The Sailor’sGrave” 
of Sullivan. 

Leaving Birmingham, and returning to London, 
Holbrooke took two rooms in a house in one of the 
suburbs,and resumed making aliving byalittleteach- 
ing. He lookedafterhimself,buying and preparinghis 
food, and tidying up his rooms as occasion required 
or condition compelled. 

It istheusual thing to pity aman for beingsoplaced. 
But there is nothing to pity. The average man can 
attend to his wants of the domestic kind, and find 
pleasure in doing so: the men who act as helpless in 
thehouseare pretenders,notincompetents; they want 
to avoid what is a nuisance to them. In the case of a 
man like Holbrooke, the freedom from restraint, and 
the cessation of need to be tidy for the sake of others, 
arevery welcomeconditions; especially whentheman 
isfilled with “a passionate endeavour, Now,nowto sit, 
or never” among those who form the world’s group of 
mighty workers. 

Gradually he made friends, some of them men of 
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eminence, as Herbert Trench; he started to give con- 
certs,secured many Festival commissions,andin 1904 
he married. 

A little later Holbrooke (through his friend Her- 
bert Trench) became acquainted with Lord Howard 
de Walden. Since the time of that meeting all hin- 
drances and inconveniences havebeen removed from 
his path as a creative artist. 

But other troubles persisted. His music was not 
always well performed; often it proved very difficult, 
sometimes (as is often the case at English Festi- 
vals) it was not properly prepared, the greater part of 
rehearsal time being taken up with a revived Handel 
Oratorio or modern German Cantata, leaving little 
time free for the chorus to study the more novel work 
of young Englishmen ; and once in a while the per- 
formers would be antipathetic, if not actively antag- 
onistic. And always this composer was fighting the 
critics. Concerning this last trouble I shall speak 
again in a moment, after I have said something of 
his music and the way he makes it. 

Arnold Bennett, the novelist and publicist, works 
like a journalist ; that is, he writes to set times, to set 
subjects, and to set quantity. He knows nothing of 
mood or inspiration—or, rather, he does not have to 
depend upon mood and inspiration. If he wants to 
write a book, or a chapter of a book, and puts aside 
a certain time for the task, when the time arrives 
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he is able to carry it out. With the work comes the 
ability. Anthony Trollope worked in the same man- 
ner forty vears ago ; each morning he wrote so many 
thousand words in so many hours; he then went to 
his Government office ; and in the evening he picked 
up the story again and wrote another so many words 
in another so many hours. The quality of work done 
by such men under such conditions depends entirely 
upon the subject they happen to have in hand. 

The musician who produces vast masses of music 
in a short time, and whose output is steady, usually 
works in the same manner. 

Gerald Cumberland (a music critic who is also 
novelist, poet,and essayist)in his Set Down in Malice, 
a book of reminiscences published in 1919 by Grant 
Richards, gives an account of Holbrooke’s way of 
composing. I am permitted to quote the passage 
here; it is more illuminating than anything I could 
give, and more illuminating than any other account 
Ihave seen. Says Mr Cumberland : 

“ Perhaps Holbrooke’s most remarkable quality is 
his power of concentration. I remember his telling 
me that when he was yachting with Lord Howard 
de Walden in the Mediterranean, he was engaged on 
the composition of ‘Dylan, an opera containing 
some of the most gorgeous and weirdly uncanny 
music that has been written in our generation. At 
this opera he worked, not in hours of inspiration, but 
when he had nothing more exciting or more neces- 
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sary to do. For example, he would begin work in 
the morning, cheerfully and without regret lay down 
his pen at lunch-time, return to his music immed- 
iately lunch was finished, and unhesitatingly recom- 
mence writing at the point at which he had left off. 
Interruptions that arouse the anger of the ordinary 
creative artist do not disturb him at the least. He 
can work just as composedly and as fluently when 
a heated argument is being conducted in the room 
as he can in aroom that is absolutely quiet. Music, 
indeed, flows from him, and if moods came to him 
which render his brain numb and his soul barren, I 
doubt if they last more than a day or two.” * 


Here is a subject for long examination. It is asub- 
ject that demands the help of psychologist, historian, 
and philosopher of art. Worked out logically and 
conclusively, it would throw light on many pro- 
blemsofart,and helpthe generalstudent enormously. 
The examination of the matter, and its exposition, 
would fill a large book. I myself cannot see that the 
most vital work of the world has been done under 
such conditions. Weare told that Mozart could work 
fluently with friends, carrying on his share of a con- 
versation ; but Mozart himself has told us (though 
the fact has not, to my knowledge, been hitherto 
associated with this story of his ability to chat and 

* Since the above quotation was set up in type, Holbrooke tells 


me that this account of his way of composing is not correct. I allow 


the passage to stand in the text, however, because of my following 
general remark 
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compose at the same moment) thatbefore he ever put 
pen to paper he had so completely created the work 
in mind that he could.contemplate it as a statue. 
Thus while writing music in company, he was little 
more than copying. Anexpert typist can type from 
copy and talk to friends at the same time. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Granville Bantock, when at 
work, likes to have a friend with him, either for con- 
versation or for reading. During the crowded months 
of 1906, when the first part of “Omar Khayy4m” was 
being finished against the coming Festival perform- 
ance, he had read aloud to him as he worked at his 
table the whole of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire! I recall that he once told me how 
irritated he became with that writer’s constant three- 
clause structure of sentence. This looks as though 
Bantock has the ever-ready brain (as indeed he has), 
and also as though a secondary mental activity does 
not adversely affect his composition. I have entered 
his room while he was writing music, and found his 
children playing in the room with all the exuberance 
of children, not hesitating to call out to him and 
attract his attention to what they were doing. Yet 
when I asked him to explain this matter to me, he 
said: 

“Perhaps when I’m actually thinking a thing 
out I prefer to be alone. But as soon as a thing is 
fixed in my mind, and I have got it drafted” 
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(here he gave me the pencil drafts of his “Dram- 
atic Dances”) “I like to have something to think 
about to help me through the business of writing it 
down. When Mrs Bantock and Mr Anderton were 
reading Gibbon to me, I was only scoring the 
music.” 

Those of you who have seen the orchestral score 
of “Omar” will meditate over that “only.” 

I should be departing from my plan in this present 
book if I attempted to discuss this problem, and to 
show how such a method of working reacts upon the 
music. Yet I must say that I believe it accounts for 
the fact that much of the music thus produced has 
the character of extemporisation in art. A musician 
can place a poem on the music-stand of piano or 
organ; and as he reads the words, let his fingers 
wander over the keys, making sounds that reflect 
his moods responsive to the poem: his fingers need 
not necessarily wander idly, nor need the keys be 
noisy. A musician can also extemporise music to 
a recitation, as William F. Newey, my organ-master, 
did once for me as I recited at a Midland Institute 
concert Poe’s “ The Raven.” Extemporised art can 
be very effective ; it can be all that the occasion re- 
quires; but it can be for the occasion only ; the music 
so made will be “occasional,” like the odes of a poet- 
laureate written to command. The great art of the 
world has been constructed, and it has always been 
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constructed to inspiration. And inspiration comes 
only of the lengthy,sustained contemplation of asub- 
ject, a contemplation so sustained, that as you gaze 
you see further and further into its substance, until 
you see it as in itself it really is : upon which you be- 
come identified with it, partaking ofits nature, and 
expressing it (that is, expressing yourself, since you 
are now that subject) in the oneand only manner pos- 
sible. It was inspiration that made “Lear” and “The 
Tempest” and the closeof the “St Matthew Passion” 
of Bach; Shakespeare wrotehis plays quickly, without 
the blot of a line (to Ben Jonson’s regret) and Bach 
worked swiftly ; yet both Shakespeare and Bach had 
lived with their subject for many years before they 
put pen topaper,and without doubt saw it as astatue, 
as did Mozart. 

Now Bantock studied the “Omar” poem for ten 
years before he wrote the cantata, and Holbrooke 
not only carried poems in mind a long while before 
he converted them into tone-poems and choral pieces, 
but he also wrote and rewrote them, sometimes two 
or three times over, before he was content to send 
them out into the world. 

But here I am extemporising at my type-writing 
machine an exposition of a subject that, as I said, re- 
quires all theconstructive thought of art-philosopher, 
art-historian, and psychologist. I must push in the 
stops and close the keys. 
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Yet what I have extemporised may stand in the 
page, since it was induced by thoughts of how Joseph 
Holbrooke seems to write his music. It may stand 
for another reason, which is that it gives me an open- 
ing to say that most of our attention to music is but 
an extemporised attention. Many of us go toa per- 
formance of music which is based on a great poem, 
without having identified ourselves withit, andsome- 
times actually without having even read the poem. 
And we do not hesitate, so strange are we, from ap- 
praising the music. I have known critics criticise 
compositions as though still in manuscript, when the 
compositions have been printed for some years. As 
I shall show you ina moment, I myself have formed 
a fundamental critical opinion of Holbrooke on 
a foundation of complete ignorance of facts with 
which I should have been familiar; though in 
this case I welcome my error, for reasons that will 
appear. 

If Holbrooke is an extemporiser, it is because 
of the superb impetuosity and magnificent impa- 
tience of his nature. His is a fiery zeal. His en- 
thusiasm sweeps him along, and perhaps it controls 
him, making him not the master, but the slave. 
You must determine these great matters for your- 
selves, as you grow older and as you acquire know- 


ledge of the works of many diverse types of 
men. 
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For the generation which is now (1922) rising into 
maturity, Holbrooke’s music seems to stand apart, 
lonelyin a place of itself. And for the generation now 
grown up the music has much the same appearance. 
Gerald Cumberland, in the book I have quoted from, 
says: “Of the truly vast quantity of music he has 
written, I, to my regret,know only a portion, and that 
belongs chieflyto his very early period.” Nearly every 
studentof musicwhose work covers the periodof Hol- 
brooke’s fame, could use these words to describe his 
own condition. 

Thus apart from thefact that Holbrooke’s encyclo- 
pzedic art is too near for one to regard it in synthetic 
view, and thence to make some sort of general pro- 
nouncementupon it,thisother more vital factofignor- 
ance stands in the way of explanatory criticism and 
exposition. As I read thefew pieces which I cansecure 
for studyin connection with these remarks, I can only 
gather disjointed ideas. I can feel that the opening of 
“The Raven” (completed in December 1902) is,tomy 
sense, not more advanced, musically and intellectu- 
ally,than those “Bible Sonatas” of Johann Kuhnau,a 
pre-Bach composer, wherein are depicted the stories 
of David and Goliath and Saul and David. And in 
“The Bells” (1903) I can perceive how, in a highly 
climactic point of the section dealing with the bells 
alarming of fire, the composer has ceased to express 
hissubject,andwritten for themoment only the pretty 
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music a chorus likes. I will quote the passage; the 
poem at this point is: 
“Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging and the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling and the wrangling. . . .” 
and the music of the following extract comes to the 
words: 


** How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking and the swelling. . .” 
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Reading the “Grand Prelude and Fugue” for organ 
(1912),I can feel the power of a spiritequalto the spirit 
of Max Reger and equal to the spirit of that young 
man, Julius Reubke byname, who several generations 
ago gave us one monumental Psalm-piece for organ, 
and then died. 

And in the “Four Futurist Dances” (1914) I can see 
how the manner of the new artists around 1910 was 
onlyasort of casual jugglingtrick fora really fine ath- 
letic artist like Holbrooke, and that if “futurism” be 
wanted,agenuinemusician can provide it better than 
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the exclusive specialist—just asif commonplace,sen- 
timental music is wanted, musicians like Elgar and 
Bantock can provide it in better style than any of the 
professional sentimentality-mongers. Ten years be- 
fore the birth of Futurism, organ students used to 
amuse themselves by extemporising in two keys at 
once, one for the right hand, the other for the left, and 
if clever enough find notes for the feet which were 
foreign to both keys. Futurism invented the idea of 
placingthesetwokeys,not apart,in different registers, 
buttogether,inthe sameregister; howthis isdone,and 
what results from it, Holbrooke shows in these “Fut- 
urist Dances”: they are published by J. & W. Chester. 
I quote a sort of arpeggio from the “Demons’ Dance,” 
a piece of which the direction for performance reads: 
“Moving exorably, grim, and prodded.” 


a 


Between the two types of music shown in the last 
quotations is a world sowide and diverse that a critic, 
unless differently situated from the ordinary student 
of music, must leave to another generation the task 
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of reconciling them and displaying the fundamental 
unity that subsists between them. 

I am assured thatthe next generation will be inter- 
ested in the matter, and that it will one day be shown 
how thereisan underlying unity in all this apparently 
diverse work of Holbrooke. The objective charm of 
the passage from “The Bells” will be shown to bea 
survival from the English music of the nineteenth 
century; the prod of the “Futurist Dances” will be 
shown to have emanated from the composer’s delight 
in freakish fairies. 

Joseph Holbrooke might have been a sortof Robin 
Goodfellow in music; but,like Berlioz, he had the de- 
fect of fancying he enjoyed gloomy and maccabre 
things. Yet he is a witty inventor; his variations on 
themes like “Three Blind Mice” are full of points to 
make you laugh. And there is a string quartet on the 
subject of “The Pickwick Club.” 

The simplicity of folk-music has not much influ- 
enced him. Welsh tunes come in the operas to Lord 
Howard de Walden’s dramas, and three of the latest 
pieces of chamber music are based on folk-song. But 
this musician does not respond deeply to the past ; 
Bach he does not especially care for, and music of the 
sixteenth century probably leaves him cold. 

But when the student has drawn the circle around 
his influences and interests, it will be found that there 
has been a magnificent consistency in his life and 
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work from the age of fifteen to the age of forty-two 
at least. Holbrooke has drawn always from his own 
personal experiences ; even the use of concertinas in 
theorchestra for“ The Bells” he derived from hisvisits 
to music-halls with his father, the concertina being 
a favourite solo instrument with entertainers in the 
1880’s and early 1890’s; whereas an older musician 
(had an older musician made such an addition to the 
orchestra) would have gathered the idea from the cir- 
cumstance that, back in the 1870's, there was a serious 
effort made to establish the concertina as an artistic 
instrument: in the days of Sir George A. Macfarren, 
works for concertina were played at Royal Academy 
concerts, ¢.g.an arrangement for eight concertinas of 
the “Pilgrims’ March” from the“ Italian Symphony” 
of Mendelssohn, and a quintet for concertina and 
strings specially composed by Macfarren himself. 
Much of Holbrooke’s witty manner of speech was 
fostered by the circumstances of his childhood ; his 
courage is a gift of nature, as is his kindly regard for 
all other earnest workers. 

At the risk of being misunderstood, I intend to say 
that I find a certain patheticelement in this musician’s 
nature. His attacks on critics move my pity; and 
though I would not say there is a sign of weakness in 
his lifelong efforts to make people accept his music, 
I would say that,in myself personally, those efforts a- 
waken the same sentiment as thoseactions of George 
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Bernard Shaw-which have caused him to be dubbed, 
bycommoncritics,sshowman and clown. Ina letter to 
me of the year 1912, Holbrooke says:“. .. My works 
should speak for me.” This theyshould do, are doing, 
and will; but outof hisqualities of intense earnestness, 
almost ferocious craving for a general fairness, and 
diabolical hatred of injustice, he will not leave them 
to make their own argument, but must continuously 
pourhard words and bitter scorn on people hetakesto 
be (as he phrases it) “ no friends of mine, in any sense 
of theword.” I believe Holbrooke’s music wil! do bet- 
ter in the world when he is no longer in it to interfere. 
To attempt to bully a race of folk into appreciation 
is like shouting at an oak-tree to make it grow faster. 
It almost seems that he compels critics to speak 
adversely about him and his music. Fortunately, 
he makes the critics contradict themselves. Thusa 
critic said in 1918: “ His new violin Sonata (‘ The 
Romantic’) is one of the best examples of its genre 
that we have heard for some time. Mr Holbrooke 
is one of the few modern composers who are develop- 
ing concurrently along all the lines of their art. The 
satisfactory feature of this latest music of Mr Hol- 
brooke is that melody, harmony, rhythm, figuration, 
and all other elements of music run smoothly in the 
same harness. The harmony in particular is often 
subtle or audacious, but always it carries on its sur- 
face a melody that has flowered from it spontane- 
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ously. The slow movement is specially beautiful. 
Mr Holbrooke’s serious thinking is of a more refined 
form than it was sometimes inclined to of old.” Now 
this is very thoughtful praise ; being good, it should 
have overcome in the composer’s mind anything of 
later date that struck him as bad. But within a year 
or so Holbrooke attacked this critic, and the critic 
then wrote: “... but he is one of our disappoint- 
ments. I wrote warmly of him years ago” (ze, around 
1902) “because we thought he had a future. He has 
not fulfilled his early promise. He has developed in 
facility, but not proportionately in emotional depth, 
and still less in intellectual breadth ...” and so on. 

Holbrooke has enormous faith in himself; but he 
will not consent that others who lack the intimate 
knowledge he has which justifies his faith, shall be 
without that same faith until they shall have acquired 
that same intimate knowledge. From the year 1920 
onwards, circumstances brought about more fre- 
quent performance of his music ; thus young music- 
lovers of to-day will be having larger opportunity to 
hear Holbrooke’s works. They will do well to think 
nothing of what is said verbally on either side of the 
matter, and when listening to the music forget even 
the composer’s name, bearing in mind only the sub- 
ject of the piece. There will be, in this alone, quite 
enough to occupy their minds. 

I would like to speak of Holbrooke’s intellectual 
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interests. But the place for this would be in a larger 
study. Perhaps he does not care for poetryas poetry ; 
certainly he finds inspiration in works which, by 
their use of peculiar words, repel the ordinary lover 
of poetry: he is not distressed to meet with phrases 
like “high and fimbriate ranges,” “scoriac rivers,” 
“nebulous lustre,” and so forth; nor does he mind 
“Cockney rhymes,” as “storms are dorm .. . pits of 
darkness yawn,” while with all his wit he apparently 
does not perceive the exquisite ridiculousness of such 
a set of rhymes as “jimger... linger... sink her.” 
But he admires the high metaphysical and scholarly 
poems of Herbert Trench. 

It is the custom among Joseph Holbrooke’scritical 
opponents to ridicule his literary style. His style, 
however, is above the average style of writers on 
music. And occasionally he achieves true prose rhy- 
thm. In thefollowinglines are twoperfect rhythmical 
progressionsto cadential points. I should first explain 
that at Birmingham University an effort was being 
made tothrowout of musical examinations all writing 
in scholastic counterpoint ; and I should also remark 
that ifthe phrase “to comfose,I suppose” is a defect in 
thestyle,the similar phrase “eschew fugues” (because 
of its energetic representation of the writer’s cynical 
mood, and becausethe hard sound of the ziscommon 
to the passage) is a virtue in the style: 

“Another fallacy isthe musical examination—with 
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or without fugues. The idea that any such great art- 
form as fugue will die out is a splendid fallacy; but 
Birmingham, I hear, is going to eschew fugues—be- 
cause they know some musical doctors who try to 
compose, I suppose. It is a sad world where these 
things can be; but, as we are in the world, it behoves 
us to be of the world, and the musical doctors matter 
little to many of us.” 

By a mistake of my own,I am able to express an o- 
pinion of the hundreds ofworks that bear Holbrooke’s 
name, and at the same time to throw light on musical 
criticism and personal response to music. 

Early in the last year of the war, I attended a con- 
cert of the chamber music class. At that time the 
greater part of the spiritual, emotional, and intellect- 
ual agitation of the war had resolved themselves into 
that unity which, in the case of thoughtful artists, 
effects personal development; and I was therefore in 
a state to receive deep and novelimpressions. At the 
close of the concert was played a piece for piano and 
’cello by Joseph Holbrooke. Thework was notnamed 
in the printed programme; its title was announced 
from the platform, and the announcement was indis- 
tinct because the larger portion of the audience, im- 
agining that the concert was finished, was leaving the 
hall. The performance of thepiecewasvery beautiful. 
The composer was playing the piano. From the first 
chord I was lifted into the art-world I desired at the 
moment. The concert asa whole had not been an in- 
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spiring affair. It had included other works of a fine 
type by Holbrooke; but thesewere intermingled with 
pieces of the kind which my development in the pre- 
ceding three years had caused meto feel were useless ; 
worse still, the hall was a depressing room, and the 
audience was apathetic, dull, unimaginative, and 
casual. From thefirst phrase of the ’cello piece] knew 
by the instinctive apperception or pre-knowledge of 
the sensitive lover of music, that I was in the presence 
of truth, nobility, beauty and power; and I knew that 
those qualities were to be brought tomy soulthrough- 
out the whole of the work. My general state must be 
bornein mind, also the particular stateinduced bythe 
unsatisfactory character of the concert. Yetin respect 
of the second of these two considerations, it must be 
further borne in mind that none but authentic music 
could have transformed the local atmosphere. 

My apperceptive vision was not falsified ; and I left 
thehallhappy to say to my wifethatthat lasthalf hour 
wasoneof the precious experiences of my musical life. 
Here is the opening phrase of the work : 


Molto allegro fuoco, 
=> 
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With no knowledge of the work,except that it was 
a Fantasia in Sonata form, I fancied it to be a recent 


piece,as were the others of Holbrooke included inthe 
programme, And I therefore wrote in a criticism im- 
mediately following the concert that the composition 
showed how Holbrooke had now lived through the 
varied turmoil, intellectual complexity, and tonal 
wildness of his first periods, and had finally arrived at 
what wehave to call “classical restraint.” I saidinthe 
critique that the composition revealed the strength 
thatcomes ofa perfectly conceived subject,expressed 
intermsof purebeauty andina perfectly proportioned 
form. I drew several general lessons from this, men- 
tioning the composer’s recent incipient deafness, and 
spoke of the future that was prognosticated, he being 
then but in his fortieth year. 

But now observe my error. Recalling this experi- 
ence four years and five months later, and looking 
among the list of Holbrooke’s works for such a piece 
for these two instruments, I discover that the piece is 
not only not a late one, but one of the earliest of the 
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early, predating the great wild operas and pieces in 
futuristic style, though still postdating the Poe works 
—< The Bells,” “ The Raven,” and the rest. Actually 
itwas the “Fantasie Sonata” of 1904, listed as Op. I9. 

Where now is my criticism, and where my general 
deductions? Where was my acumen, not to receive 
from the musicasit was played the intimations which 
came to me to-day, as I for the first time read the 
music from the printed score,—the intimations that 
itissimple music, not all original,andin several places 
constructed according to the conventional spirit of 
established musical art? I need not answer the ques- 
tions, because I am content to accept the music by 
the manner ofits unstudied appealtomy mind, senses, 
and deep inner faculties; though I have to draw from 
my experience slightly different deductions. 

A work of art is not to be judged by date and se- 
quence; its virtue isnot chronological, butsubstantial. 
And you are to criticise it,not intellectually, but emo- 
tionally; bysubsequent contemplative consideration 
of impressions made on you in moments of elevation 
and strong desire. ‘A general critical opinion is to be 
based on many such experiences of musicof all kinds, 
brought to a point, or synthesised ; also on many ex- 
periences of matters that are the cause of music, such 
matters being the things of life as understood by the 
critic in his own living and studying of life. Thus I 
admit the youth and the Teutonism of this Sonata 2 
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but 1 then say that (since the world selects and re- 
jects art-work by the process which made me favour 
the Sonata) the portion of Holbrooke’s creations 
which will probably survive will be that portion where- 
in he writes as pure musician, and not as poet-drama- 
tist. 

He is, I believe, one of the great masters of pure 
music of our generation. But he is not representative 
of our generation. His finest music is that which 
- follows on the work of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Ultra-modernism is not for him, 
though he may believe it is; nor the Shakespearean 
exactitude of fitness for a subject of poetry. When 
the present rush and confusion of new ideas in music 
shall have resolved themselves into a definite type o1 
art, the world will, I believe, make a generous selec- 
tion from his astounding voluminous record. I have 
already said that I do not believe the selection will 
be made in the way he at present wishes. 
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